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A SPRING THOUGHT IN THE WOODLANDS. 


BY ELEANORA LOUISA MONTAGU. 
Pluck not the Rose !—her fadeless wreath should last 
The glorious summer through, 
Renewed in younger buds, till all be past, 
Children of sun and dew! 


Steal not the Cowslip!— Whither shall the bee 
For nectar plume his wing, 

If not to thy rich chalices he flee, 
Heir of the meadow-tring ? 


Rob not the Primrose !—for her pallid bloom 
Long by the wayside tarries, 

And the wood-child homeward through the deep’ning gloom 
In its lap, rejoicing, carries. 


But seize the Violet, ere the morn shall die ; 
Like the youth of the heart it fades. 

Oh! leave it not where thick the hedge-thorns lie 
To droop in the joyless shades ! 


Gather from earth, ere yet its strength be shorn, 
The Fallen on Alien Ground ! 

Bear it away, ere by the rude blast torn, 
Where lovelier things abound ! 





ISALINE’S SONG. 


BY MRS. MABERLY. 
The summer bloom is past and gone, 
The leaf fades on the tree ; 
But still I wander, sad and lone, 
And weep and watch for thee. 
I will twine me a wreath where the cypress grows, 
And the yew-trees shed their gloom ; 
For the wither'd leaves of the last sweet rose 
Lie on the summer’s tomb. 
He is far away, 
And yet, each day 
They tell me, he'll come again! 
“He'll come,” they say, 
“Tf I watch and pray ;” 
Bat they weep when I ask them ‘* When?” 


They tell me that winter is coming soon, 
When the sweet birds hush their mirth ; 
That the frosty beam of the pale, cold moon 

Will shine on the snowdrop’s birth. 
But the song was hush’d, and the roses fled, 
And the cold frost came that day ; 
And the violet died on its fragrant bed, 
When my true love was borne away. 
In a land that’s bright 
With the gay sunlight, 
They say that he dwells; and there 
Nor grief nor ill 
His heart can chill !” 
But they weep when I ask them ‘“ Where?” 


ee 


PERSONAL ADVENTURES AND EXCURSIONS IN 
GEORGIA, CIRCASSIA, AND RUSSIA. 

BY LIEUTENANT-COLONEL G. POULETT CAMERON, K. T. 8., ETC., EMPLOYED ON 
A SPECIAL SERVICE IN PERSIA.—[ Continued. ] 

It was some time after our prudent and timely retreat, (I use the term as | 
have seen it applied in public despatches, when referring to events of an exactly 
similar nature,) and subsequent blockade at Kislavosk, before either my com- 
panions or myself felt any inclination to resume our accustomed rambles, that 
unexpected, and rather untoward, adventure having produced a salutary impres- 
sion, by frightening us into a prudential eircumspection, which all the remon- 
strances and warnings of the kind-hearted old Commandant had hitherto failed 
in producing, and which was heightened by the subsequent information, that 
the assailants, foiled in their intended attack upon this post, bad suddenly 
wheeled about, and fallen upon another, some twelve or fourteen versts dis- 
tant, which it had cut off to a man, carrying away some valuable horses, a 
large supply of ammunition, and a considerable number of oxen and other 
cattle. 

It was at this period that I became acquainted with several of those illus- 
trious and unfortunate exiles, who, pardoned at the intercession of the excel- 
lent and noble-hearted young Grand Duke Alexander, in his journey through 
Siberia, had recently arrived in the Caucasus from those dreary regions, to a 
residence in which they had originally been condemned to pass the whole period 
of their existence—the Pole and Russian alike; the former for the rasb and 
ill-fated attempt on the part of his country to free itself from the sway of its 
powerful ruler, and the latter from the equally futile and absolutely insane at- 
tempt at establishing a constitutional form of government in a country,nine-tenths 
of the population of which could not even understand its meaning. 

In both instances, as ever occurs under such circumstances, while the wick- 
ed, the profligate, and unprincipled escaped with impunity, the punishment fell 
upon the noble, the chivalrous, the disinterested alone; and such were these, 
the most illustrious, the wealthiest, the highest, perhaps, in point of birth 
and talent in the empire, who, now transferred from their dreary exile, were 
sent to the distant regions of the Caucasus, to serve in the ranks as private 
soldiers ! 

Yet start not, reader, at this seeming cruelty, but observe the sequel. By 
the Sclavonic laws, one of the very few, perhaps, most rigidly adhered to, an at- 
tainted noble, on being sent to serve against the enemy, should he receive the 
rank of an officer, (which, unless his career be cut short by the chance of 
war, he rarely, if ever, fails to obtain,) he regains all he has lost, privileger, 


rank, and station, and, if so disposed, quits the profession within atwelvemontb | ing 
} Inj 


after the receipt of his first commission. 

From several of these unfortunate gentlemen | gathered much information 
regarding the distant and dreary climes in which some of them had passed a 
pericd of from eight to ten years, in this, as in almost every other opinion I had 
formed previous to my entrance into the Russian dominions, the ideas that, i 
common with the rest of the world, I had entertai ied, proved to be equally ab- 
surd and erroneous. 

The punishment was heavy, and severe enough Heaven knows. but I d 
not hesitate to say considerably less than that awarded to offences of a simi 
lar nature in any other country. They were exiled to that land, or rather 
wilderness, where, with the exception of some six weeks thro ighout the year 

it One vast prospect ever presents itself to the wearied view, that wide a 
dreary expanse of snow; but the prisoner is comfortably housed and clothed 
Provisions are in abundance, and he has the enjoyment of the free air of hea- 


i 


| ven, no check or control being held over his movements or occupation, while 
| he possesses the most perfect liberty of intercourse with his fellow exiles. 
| Such was the picture pourtrayed to me by one, a Pole, who, pointing at the 
time to a volume of the History of the Imprisonment of Sylvio Pellico, by him- 
self, said, ‘* We had nothing like that.” And, indeed, what unprejudiced reader | 
| can peruse that sou!-moving narrative, so replete with pathos and feeling, so ex- 
pressive of the kindly, good, and elevated character of the writer, without expe- | 
| riencing a mixture of sorrow and indignation at the refined and cold-blooded 
| cruelty exemplified in his rigorous confinement, to which death itself would. 
| have been mercy in comparison. In which punishment, it may be asked, lay the | 
greater tyranny ? ; 

Among the noblest of that exiled throng, and one whose presence every- 
where created that deep feeling of respect which virtue and integrity, clouded | 
by misfortune, everywhere inspires, was the celebrated, and once beautiful, Ma- | 
dame N Asher history, though generally known throaghout Europe at 
the time when the interesting circumstances connected with it occurred, has per- 
haps since faded from memory, and its heppy sequel, reflecting so much lustre 
on the young Grand Duke Alexander, the Czarovitch of the Empire, has never 
transpired, a relation of the entire narrative throughout may not prove whelly 
uninteresting. —ike . ; 

Among the leading members of those secret societies which existed through- 
out the Empire, during the latter period of the reign of the Emperor Alexan- 
der, and the one whose influence was the most unbounded, from the high respect 
paid to his character by all parties, even by the reckless and unprincipled adven- 
turer, as well asthe high-minded but mistaken visionary, was Colonel N , of 
the regiment of Moscow Grenadiers of the Imperial Guard. __ 

On the breaking out of the ill-fated insurrection at the accession of the pre- 
sent sovereign, this corps was the first that manifested an insubordinate spirit, 
and appeared in arms, and whose example instigated and encouraged the others. 
On its suppression, with other ringleaders, Colonel N was brought te trial, 
and condemned ; but his family and station, his rank and standing, but, above 
| all, his high personal character for honour and integrity, as well as every order 
| of moral worth and merit, together with the interest made in all quarters in his 
behalf, eventually obtained him the clemency of the Emperor, and the sentenee 
was commuted into banishment to Siberia for life. 

He had been married, but a few short years previous, to a lady to whom he 
was passionately attached, and who threw herself at the feet of the Czar, and 
| earnestly implored permission to abandon fortune, relatives, luxury, and all 
| that rank and wealth could command, to proceed with her husband, and share 
| his destiny in the desolate region where he was to pass the remainder of his 
| days! 

Her prayer was granted; and, in spite of the remonstrances of her family, 
| and her husband himself, in disregard of her own failing health and epirits,which | 
| gradually sunk under the severity of the climate,there she remained for a period 
| of nine years ! 

It was during the tour of the Grand Duke Heritier through this part of 























| Russia, which, by the command of his father, had been included in the route ence, 
‘to be traversed in his journey through the empire, that among other histories, Caucasus, his trusty follower of course still came with him,and eminently useful 
He took but little apparent no- | he proved himself, not merely to the Prince, but to any party or detachment 
| with which he was serving, since in outpost duties he was worth the whole ; 


thia affecting narrative was related to him. 
tice of it at the time, but afterwards privately calling a confidential cou- 
rier, despatched him to Saint Petersburg, with an earnest and eloquent sup- | 
| plication to the Emperor for the pardon of Colonel N , with the furtber in- 
timation that he should not move from where he was till the desired boon was 
obtained. 
This communication was entrusted to the feld-jiger, with instructions to deli- 
ver it into the Emperor’s own hands, and himself bring back the reply, when a 
' munificent reward should repay his zeal and exertions ; above all, in the event | 
of the Czar’s absence, he was not to lose sight of the packet, but to follow him 
wherever he might be, and keep the Prince informed ot his movements 

The man departed, and, proceeding to Saint Petersburg, found the Emperor 
had quitied for Berlin. Notifying this circumstance to the Grand Duke, he fol- 
lowed him to that capital, and the same day of his arrival delivered the despatch 
into the hands of the Autocrat. } 

In the meantime the young Czarovitch, without breathing a syllable of his } 
intentions to any one, found various reasons for prolonging his stay in the neigh- | 
bourhood. He had calculated the peried of the return of his messenger, and on 
the morning in question rode forth to meet him. 

Within a few miles of the place he encountered the courier, the horses of his 
sledge covered with fuam, the result of the furious rate with which he had dri- | 
ven. The Duke snatched the packet from the hands of the way-worn travel- | 
ler, who could scarcely rise in his seat from fatigue, as he tendered it, and, 





| 
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breaking open the seal, found it contained, with a few lines from his father of j ascertaining the 


commendation upon himself, the pardon of Colonel N——, with directions for 
immediately joining one of the regiments in the Caucasus 

Setting spurs to his horse, the noble-minded young prince rode off at once to 
the cottage of the exiles, and, alighting a: the door, found Madame N—— alone 
A few words sufficed to explain his joyful errand, and pressing the paper in her 
hand, he was gone before the wandering and half-doubting lady could find utter- 
ance to express the deep and heartfelt gratitude which overpowered all her at- 
tempts to falter forth her acknowledgments. 

That was a happy, a joyful night, and though many a blessing, both befor 
and since, has followed the course of the young Czarovitch, of whose amiabili 
ty and generosity of disposition there exists but one opinion throughvut the en- | 
tire empire, it may be questioned if in sincerity, or depth of feeling, they ex- | 
ceeded, if indeed they equalled, those which then were, and ever since have | 

| been, daily implored from heaven on his head, by the grateful inmates of that 
Siberian dwelling. 

Another of these unfortunate noblemen was the Polish Prince De S——, | 
many years ago so well known in the fashionable coteries of London and Paris | 
He had altogether passed a considerable period in England, having devoted 
much time to the observation of the method of agriculture : 
ing considerable interest to one like himself, the greater part of whose vast 
wealth was drawn from territorial sources. This eircumstance, with an ar 


| dent love of field-sports, brought us much, I may say almost continually, to 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


a subject possess 


gether. 
My first visit to him was rather curious, and as it led to the recital of an epi- | 
sode of an equally singular and affecting nature, in the history of man’s best 
| friend, the noblest, and most attached animal in the creation, the dog, I may 
} here relate it. 
It was towards dusk in the evening that I was first introduced to him by my 
friend L——i, when retur: ing from a shooting excursion, and, after a short con- 
| versation, he requested the favour of my calling upon him the following morn- | 
At the appointed hour I repaired to his quarters, and, giving my name to | 
the servant, was requested to walk in. On entering the apartment I was 
with the comfort, I may say the elegance it displayed, a circumstance | could | 
| scarcely have looked for in that remote and which I had not yet fo 
| In any other residence, however expressly prepared for the occupation, during 
the season, of the wealthy and noble 





region, 


| Mixed with guns, fishing-rods, and other sporting implements, lay ce fo- 

| lios of prints and drawings, together with some select and richly-bound volun 

| chiefly of French and English authors. I was about placing my | 0 

| of the latter, when a low, eep, al d sonorous growl called my atter to a 
other object in the apartment J had not previously noticed. Reclinir i Per- | 
Sian ottoman, at one extre ty of the room, lay an enormous do suct no } 

1} ble fellow! He was of the yinter breed, thongh of a size 1 | ver pre- | 
| viously beheld, sh g a >Sreadth of chest, and muscle of limb sufficient t 
j have rendered him a match single-handed for a wolf, while a casue!l yawn re 


| as his faithful guardian ; searing away the wolves from their habitation by his. 


| say adored, by the daring spirits he commanded, and who in former days 


| to the line of operations afforded us but brief time to halt; and the report of 
; our fowling pieces as we cracked at any stray pheasant, or partridge that 


| of military 
| while in the centre is a large open space, on which stands the church, remark- 


powder magazine, and a range of others of a smaller kind, constituting ware- 
houses for military stores of every description. 

After a hearty and cordial welcome from our gallant host, he conducted us to 

| our differer \lets, as his own residence differing but little in point of size from 

those around him, he would have found it difficult to have accommodated the 


| scrubbed and scoured to a polish, that rivalled that of the deck of a man-of- 


pied by my host and his family 
The former was a fine, large, athletic figure, with a long flowing white beard, 
upwards of seventy years of age, as he himself informed me; but his form 
|} was nt by time, al d many a younger, and apparently more vigorous cham- 
pion, would have paused ere he selected him even now, as an antagonist in the 
rough sports of the country. He wasa man of wealth and substance, posses- 
| sing several brood mares, (for each of which he could have obtained at any 


vealed a set of teeth, the very sight of which alone was enough to cau 
shiver of apprehension in the beholder, the more especially when a glance 
ed to show this formidable garniture was set in jaws that in size and st 
would have rivalled those of a young lion. 

I never withdrew my eyes from him for an instant ; in the first place, bec 
it was impossible to view him without admiration ; and cocesl and if 
truth must be told, by far the most powerful reason, from his seeming exe 
ingly inclined to lay hold of me, since there he lay, eyeing me askance, in a] 
parent contemplation as to what part of my person he could best find the 
possible mouthful. 

Again my hand moved towards the table, and again it was withheld by a si- 
milar admonition. I whistled confidently towards him, but had much better 
remained quiet, since he evidently viwed my siffling effusion as an atte to 
bribe him from his duty ; and half rising from his recumbent position, he fixed 
his large, dark eyes upon me in so determined a manner, that I if 
felt myself within his unseemly scrunch; but he contented hi with 
merely giving a significant glance towards my throat, as a hint of what his in- 
tentions were. 

Fortunately at this moment, the master of the house entered the a 
when the nature of the animal appeared at once altogether c 
sprang towards him, whining, fawning, and gambolling about him like: 
I mentioned to the Prince a very inhospitable reception of myself, when he 
laughingly observed, that he must then introduce us to each other; and accord- 
ingly calling the dog, he spoke to him in French, when up went his huge paw, 
thrust into mine, and placing his formidable head in my lap, he glanced a look 
upwards in my face, of mingled sagacity and pleasure. 

‘You will now be the best friends in the world,” said my host ; and then 
shortly afterwards added, with considerable emotion, “‘ That animal’s history is 
almost as eventful as my own; when all the world forsook the fallen noble, the 
degraded gentleman, and the forlorn exile, the dog alone remained faithful, each 
new misfortune serving but to rivet the more firmly the noble creature’s at- 
tachment.” 

He had, he informed me, been bred by himself; and at the’period of the ris- 
ing in Poland, when not a twelvemonth old, had accompanied him through all 
the bloody and desperate campaigns of that eventful period, never for an in- 
stant being absent from his side. When taken prisoner, (which unfortunate 
event took place some months before the last final and fatal struggle at War- 
saw,) and manacled and loaded with heavy irons, he was marched i thousand 
miles on foot from the frontiers of his own loved land, to the dréary wastes of 
Siberia, the dog still adhered to his side ; nor could all the threats,” s, and 
curses of the seldiery, escorting their unhappy prisoner, drive him 
length the attachment displayed by the animal, struck even upon their 
and insensate natures, and he was permitted to remain. 

In his period of exile, again the dog was his best companion, as well indeed — 
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strength and courage, and by his exertions in search of game, purveying for \ 
his master’s table. On the remission of his sentence, and being sent to the 


and it was hopeless for the mountaineers to attempt a surprise upon any for- 
tress, where the dog formed part of the garrisun. ' 

Such was the singular narrative relating to this noble animal as communicated! » 
to me by his master, and which of course could not fail in rendering him an 
object of more than ordinary interest. 

The period of a fortnight having now elapsed since the alarm had been 
heard of any hostile movements in our neighbourhood, the Prince de S . 
my friend L i, and myself, determined upon paying a long-contemplated 
visit to the Covut de S h, the Hetman, commanding the Cossacks of 
the Line to the westward, a chivalrous and noble soldier, beloved, I may, 











wou'd have formed a model for the feudal chieftain of the Rhine, or our own 
border frontier. 

Our journey lay through a country, one of the richest of nature’s gardens, 
but which we found very few occasions to admire, since our nervous proximity 


crossed our path, was almost as quickly followed by the glistening of spears, 
and a rush to the spot of half-a-dozen vigilant Liners, in whose territories we 
now were, and who, ever on the alert, (how different to my round and thick- 
headed frien’s of Northern Russia!) never allowed a shot to be fired without 


reason. 
The evening of the third day brought us to our point of destination. It 
was beautifully situated, and chongh of large size, as forming the head-quarters 


of the Hetman, did not differ in any respect from other villages of a similar 
deseription, the houses of which are for the most parc built of wood, both com- 
modious and comfortable, and ranged in line with the most punctilious degree 
precision. The streets are wide, clean, and extremely well kept, 
able at once both for beauty and simplicity, and built in the old Russo-Chinese 
style, surrounding which again, are several other buildings, consisting of a gum 


shed, containing +ix light field pieces, with their limbers and other matériel, a 
g F 


whole ef us uxder his own immediate roof, 


Mine was a lodging of which I shall ever retain a lasting remembrance. It 


was a long, ‘ow building, separated b7 a passage leading from the entrance in- 
) \Wo Compartments ; the one to the right, being that appropriated to myself, 
sisted of a sitting and bed-room, exhibited the very beau ideal of cleanli- 
‘ss and comfort; the walls and floor, as well as the chairs and tables, were 


war; while in the latter apartment stood a bed, with a mattress stuffed, | was 
ed to believe, from the delicious odour that proceeded from it, with hay and 
wild thyme 4 rough painted lithograph of the Virgin, and a large Russian 
bible h earthen jugs filled with the choicest flowers, formed the only orma- 
ments in both 

The other side of the dwelling was occupied by a large kitchen, (every ap 
purtenance to which was arranged with equal order aud precision, the various 


cooking utensils shining like mirrors,) and two smaller apartments, now occu- 


time from £100 to £150 sterling.) and othér cattle in abundance, and on the 


vhole forined an rable representative of what we should have termed in 
England and opulent ! substantial yeoman. * 

I have bee: minute in this description, not merely as applying to the in- 
lividual in question s characteristic of this wild but gallant race, of 
vhom sulittle is known in Europe, and whose opulence, freedom, and bold 
enterprising rit constitutes them in every respect the very reverse of the Rus- 


sian serf or peasant 
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host’s family consisted of his aged partner, two sons, at that period ab- 
on duty at the head-quarters of the Commander-in-Chief, Gen. Grabbé, 
and a young grand-daughter, a sweet little cherub, between twelve and fourteen 
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age. 

I this delightfol region we remained for upwards of a week, in the enjoy- 

of every description of field-sport, hawking, hunting, and shooting, in 

shich of course the neighbourhood abounded ; and only prepared for our re- 

to Piatigorsk, in anticipation of the arrival of the Governor-General, who, 
made a tour of the posts on the Black Sea, was now making a similar 

e jon among those in the interior. ' 

_ It was the day previous to our intended departure, the gray dawn of morning 

just visible above the horizon, our horses ready bridled and saddled, were 
led up and down in readiness for our last final excursion, preparatory to 
leave of our hospitable host ; and having finished our coffee, we were 

the rich perfume of the choicest Persian tobacco from our chiborques, 

it struck me a low deadened sound boomed in the distance. 

i —all around was calm, still, and serene; and save the voices of 

followers, and impatient tramping of the horses, not a sound was to be 















































imagined I must be mistaken ; but shortly afterwards proceeded down to 
gate, forming the entrance to the small garden which surrounded the habi- 
on, and there again the sound rung upon my ear, and this time with a dis- 
not to be mistaken, since it was rapidly repeated at different intervals. 
I lost no'time in hurrying back and relating the circumstance, when the whole 
party accompanied me to the spot. Two or three of the Cossacks, and my- 
slf, were down on the instant ; but had scarcely placed our ears upon the 
ind, before one of the former sprang up, giving exclamation to something 
Russian, the purport of which, however, his Commander seemed to disbe- 
lieve, as he smiled and shook his head incredulously. But the sounds now in- 
d in strength, and parted in much quicker succession, till at length the 
tt and heaviest amongst us could no longer remain in ignorance that it 
vas the sound of cannon in active and vigorous play, and that some sharp work 
then going forward at no great distance. 
an instant all was bustle and preparation; we hurried back, all idea of 
intended pastime turned into thoughts of sporting of a very different de- 
fiption. The shrill blast of the trumpet soon roused the troopers from their 
bers; and in an incredibly short space of time, the warriors of the Line, 
ach leading his charger by the bridle, were at their different posts, the guns 
n out, shotted, and dragged into position, while parties of three and four 
d out to reconnoitre, and scour the surrounding country, and a column 
ed of as many men as could be spared, were hastily formed up and de- 
ed on the spur in the direction of what was conjectured to be the scene 


Every thing,” says the Mussulman of all sects and denominations, “ is kis- 
lestiny,) and man, whatever are his inclinations, must bow to fate, such is 
lof Alla.” At this moment I was half disposed to believe the same. 
pected friend M. Rodofinikin, in his last injunctions to me on parting, most 
* ly cautioned me to avoid (what he declared to be the penchant of all 
men) any disposition towards being concerned in the brawls and skir- 
9 continually occurring in the Caucasus, since m addition to the pros- 
‘being shot or sabred, according to the ordinary chances of war, alter- 
hich no sensible person (a satirical emphasis on the word sensible) 
would run the risk of incurring, such a proceeding was likely to be productive of 
other consequences of a serious nature to myself personally, as being found on 
the one side, might expose me to the suspicion of the Russian government ; 
and if op the other, by misrepresentation of the circumstances, to the animad- 
version of myown. I promised implicit obedience to his instructions, but who 
can contend against fate’ Here wasI a second time, perforce as it were, on 
the eve of taking a belligerent part in an affair, with which I had no concern 
whatever. 

I kept my attention vigilantly fixed in the direction from whence the sounds | 
proceeded, and became suddenly aware that the conflict must have aesumed a 
new character. All at once, the horizon in that quarter became illumined with | 
a blood red, crimson glare ; it could not be the rising sun, being yet much too 
early, and besides it was mot in the eastward ; further yet it extended its me- | 
teorlike influence, and now became mingled with a deeper, more sombre, and | 
duskier hue. I sawthe character of the whole at a glance, the assailants had | 
the better, and having carried the post, had, according to their usual wont, set | 
fire to and abandoned it. 

Gradually andslowly the heavens cleared, blithely and cheerily the sun shed | 
forth its glorioug rays, gladdening the bright and smiling scene around, shining 
too, we also felt convinced, in glowing majesty upon a scene of a wholly differ- | 
ent character, not far distant, where many a bold and gallant form, who, the 

ingyprevious had beheld it rise, (how little dreaming it were for the last 
Nyand but a few short hours previous replete with life, energy, and spirit, | 
y lay stark and stiff, the cheering rays of summer, and the dreary snows of | 
alike unfelt and disregarded. 
( Nervously and anxiously we waited for intelligence, of which we were not | 
long detained in ignorance; gradually our scouting parties returned, escorting | 
the few (few indeed) survivors, most of them severely wounded, who had es- 
caped from the scene of the recent conflict, and from whom we gathered an ac- 
count of the whole. 

It appeared they belonged to a foree stationed in one of the newly-construct- 
ed fortresses, about eighteen or twenty versts distant, and which consisted of 

. three companies of infantry, a small party of Cossacks of the Don, with a de- 
tachment of artillery. ‘They had been less exposed than other outposts to the 
harassing attacks of the mountaineers, and this, though it did not slacken any 
vigilance on the part of the garrison in guarding against a surprise, rendered 
them less careful in scrutinizing small parties of Circassians, who professing 
themselves as belonging either to a neutral or friendly tribe, were in the habit 
of being allowed a free passage both to and from the fortress for the purpose of 
trafficking with the soldiery. 

It was the evening previous te the assault that a small party remained a 
much longer period than usual, during which time every minutia belonging to 
the fortification must have been carefully and diligently noticed. 

With the first tinge of dawn the next morning, the assault was given, and 
while one party of the assailants remained mounted within the forest glades,which 
surrounded the outpost, to cover the retreat of their companions in the event of 
pursuit, or repel any advance to succour the garrison, the rest rushed forward 
with their usual impetuosity. Severe and heavy was the loss they sustained by 
the cross fire from the guns and musketry as they advanced ; but, prepared for 
this contingency, and knowing their only chance of success lay in closing with 
their disciplined and formidable enemy, in no way dismayed or checked in their 
onward rush, they crossed the open space intervening between thejcover where 
they had Jain and the fortress ; the ramparts were scaled with the rapidity of 
lightning, and then commenced a short and murderous, but decisive, struggle. 

But once within the walls, and its issue was not for one single instant doubt- 
ful ; the heavy and inert Russian soldier being no match for the agile and light- 
limbed mountaineer. The garrison fought nobly and gallantly ; the sabre and 
bayonet clashed fearfully together; and the narrow precincts of the fortress 
became converted into a regular seething-pool of human gore—while the hor- 
ror of the scene became considerably heightened by the explosion of a detached 
part of the powder magazine, by which upwards of fifty of the soldiery and 
several of the assailants were hurled into the air. 

Far above the tumult and shouts of the conflict rose the voice of the Circas- 
sian leader, who, by his action and example, led on and encouraged his fol- 
lowers, and whose desperate energy and murderous skill, as he dealt destruc- 
tion everywhere around, pointed him out as the presiding genius of this sceue 
of carnage. 

The work vf death proceeded with frightful rapidity ; but in the space of 
an hour from the commencement of the assault, scarcely a Russian was left 
alive—a few only, and those for the most part severely wounded, escaping to 
the woods. 

I put several questions to one or two of the survivors of this ugly affair, re- 
garding the assailants and their leader; the latter of whom I perceived to be 
well known, both by description and reputation, to all around. He was de- 
scribed us a young man, whose skill and knowledge as a partisan warrior were 
unrivalled, and one whose strength and prowess as a soldier could only be 
equalled by his fierce, unrelenting energy and cruelty of disposition—and, alto- 
gether, one of those to whom might be well applied the motto of “ Swift to 

smite and never to spare.” Some further particulars which I learned served but 
to corroborate a suspicion which had previously flashed across me, as I thought, 
** My friend of the mountain, this is your handiwork !"—{ To be Continued. } 
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reality, its resuscitation of the man in his flesh, the surrounding him with his 
kindred, friends, and affections, and showing him not as a poetical abstraction,but 
as one of ourselves—a mortal; a mortal ‘with all his imperfections on his 





ble, and more loveable, than when he is seen in his lonely greatness, a theme for 


' declamation ; a name—no more 
; The point perhaps the most difficult for a modern to understand, is the inti- 
| macy to which Petrarch was admitted by the most haughty potentates of his 


day ; the liberties of speech which they allowed him, and the licence of objur- 


ore wen 





head,” it is true, but with imperfections that render hin at once more intelligi- | 
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the tyrants of the petty Italian states, and the Emperors of Germany, but to his 
clerical superiors, Cardinals and Popes, who can hardly be supposed to have ve- 
nerated his learning, as so very superior to theirown. Truths, which subse- 
quently have been rewarded with persecutions various as they were cruel, were 
no obstacles either to Petrarch’s fortunes, or the gratitication of his love of per- 
sonal distinction. Luther himself scarcely exceeded the acerbity of Petrarch’s 
admonitions to the heads of the Church. A mitigated specimen will be found 
in his letter to the Emperor Charles :— 

“T am agitated in sending this epistle, when I think from whom it comes, and 
to whom it is addressed. Placed as I am, in obscurity, I am dazzled by the 


splendour of your name ; but love has banished fear: this letter will at least | 


make known to you my fidelity,and my zeal. Read it, I conjure you! You 
will not find in it the insipid adulation, which is the plague of monarchs. Flat- 
tery is an art unknown to me. I have to offer you only complaints and regrets. 
You have forgotten us. I say more—you have forgutten yourself in neglecting 
Italy. We had high hopes that Heaven had sent you to restore us our liberty ; 
but it seems that you refuse this mission, and, whilst the time should be spent in 
acting, you lose it indeliberating * * Wherefore do you lose time in con- 
sultation? To all appearance, you are sure of the future, if you will avail your- 
self of the present. You cannot be ignorant that the success of great affairs 
often hangs upon an instant, and that a dav has been frequently sufficient to con- 
summate what it required ages to undo. Believe me, your glory and the safety 
of the commonwealth, your own interests as well as our’s, require that there be 
no delay. You are still young, but time is flying ; and old age will come 


and take you by surprise when you are least expecting it. Are you afraid of | 
too soon commencing an enterprise for which a long Iffe would scarcely suf- | 


fice?” 

Of Petrarch’s treatment of the papal court at Avignon, Mr. Campbell speaks 
in the following terms :— 

“The ‘ Liber Epistolarum sine Titulo’ contains, as it is printed in his works 
(Basle edit. 1581), eighteen letters, fulminating as freely against papal luxury 
and corruption as if they had been penned by Luther or John Knox. From their 
contents, we might set down Petrarch as the earliest preacher of the Reforma. 
tion, if there were not, in the writings of Dante, some passages of the same 
stamp. If these epistles were really circulated at the time when they were 
written, it is matter of astonishment that Petrarch never suffered from any other 
flames than those of love ; for many honest reformers, who have been roasted 
alive, have uttered less anti-papal vituperation than our poet; nor, although 
Petrarch would have been startled at a revolution in the hierarchy, can it be 
doubted that his writings contributed to the Reformation. It must be remember- 
ed, at the same time, that he wrote against the church government at Avignon, 
and not that of Rome. He compares Avignon with the Assyrian Babylon, with 

gypt under the mad tyranny of Cambyses; or rather denies that the latter 
empires can be held as parallels of guilt tothe western Babylon; nay, he tells 
us that neither Avernus nor Tartarus can be confronted with this infernal place. 
‘ The successors of a troop of fishermen,’ he says, ‘ have forgotten their origin. 
They are not contented, like the first followers of Christ, who gained their live- 
lihood by the lake of Genesareth, with modest habitations, but they must build 
themselves splendid palaces, and go about covered with gold and purple. They 
are fishers of men, who catch a credulous multitude, and devour them for their 
prey.’ This ‘ Liber Epistolarum’ includes some descriptions of the cebauche- 
ries of the churchmen, which are too scandalous for translation. They are 
nevertheless curious relics of history.” 

But the best specimen of the sort of familiarity in which he lived with the 
great, and the freedom of his discourse, is given by himself :— 

“The emperor, says Petrarch, received me in a manner that partook neither 
of imperial haughtiness nor of German etiquette. We passed sometimes whole 
days together, from morning to night, in conversation, as if his majesty had had 
nothing else to do. He spoke to me about my works, and expressed a great de- 
sire to see them, particularly my Treatise on Illustrious Men. I told him that 
I had not yet put my last hand to it, and that, before [ could do so, I required to 
have leisure and repose. He gave me to understand that he should be very glad 


object of curiosity to a large portion of our readers, and we shall endeavour to 
give an abridged extract for their satisfaction :— 

‘One circumstance fills me with distrust of being able to render entire justice 
to the Italian poet, in so many respects exquisite, which is, that I can make no 
atonement for any fault that I may find with him by any counter-manifestation 
of his beauties. A reader will take the critic’s word, with slender proving, for 
any fault alleged against a poet; but, in order to be penetrated with a sense of 
his super-prevailing merits, he must have evidence in some adequate translation 
of the works of that foreign poet, if the reader be an Englishman little or not 
at all imbued with the foreign language. Now, where shall we apply for the 
means of rendering such justice to Petrarch?) We have Homer and Dante 
transferred, as it were, soul and body into English ; but who has succeeded in 
fully transferring Petrarch’s graces into our tongue’ The very genius of the 
two languages seems unpropitious to the task, of translating an Italian into an 
English sonnet. The former seems a flower too delicate to prosper in the stor- 
my climate of our speech. * * I have certainly felt, in the perusal of Pe- 
trarch’s amatory sonnets, sensations exceedingly different in the degree of res- 
pect for him which they inspire. When I found him describing himself haunt- 
ed, not metaphorically, but optically and corporeally, by the image of his absent 
mistress, and comparing the sacredness of her birthplace to the Bethlehem 
where our Saviour was born, | have not been able to banish a momentary sus- 
picion that this was madness, which, if it had not run upon love, would have 
taken some other subject. The passages, however, which excited this concep- 
| tion, are not numerous, and the entranced features of his muse seldom lose their 
loveliness in these sibyllme contortions. Laura ever and anon presents her- 
self, a minute picture, to the mind's eye—her very veil and mantie, ber fea- 
tures, her smile, her step—and we are in love with Laura. I must say, however, 
that weare rather smitten by her outward beauty than rapt into interest with 
her mind. bs m - ° 
I demur to calling him the first of modern poets who refined and dignified the 
language of love. Dante had certainly set him the example. It is true that, 
compared with his brothers of classical antiquity in love poetry, he appears like 
an Abel of purity offering innocent incense at the side of so many Cains making 
their carnal sacrifices. ‘Tibullus alone anticipates his tenderness. At the same 
time, while Petrarch is purer than those classical lovers, he is never so natural 
as they sometimes are when their passages are least objectionable, and the sun- 
bursts of his real, manly, and natural human love seem to me often to come to 
us struggling through the clouds of Platonism. * * I feel litle inclined, be- 
| sides, to dwell on Petrarch’s faults with that feline dilation of vision which 
sees in the dark what would escape other eyes in daylight, for, if | could make 
out the etrongest critical case against him, I should still have to answer this 
question, ‘ How comes it that Petrarch’s poetry, in spite of all these faults, 
has been the favourite of the world for nearly five hundred years’? * * So 
strong a regard for Petrarch is rooted in the mind of Italy, that his renown has 
grown up like an oak which has reached maturity amidst the storms of ages, 
and fears not decay from revolving centuries. One of the high charms of his 
poetical language is its pure and melting melody, a charm untransferable to any 
more northern tongue. Even in German, a still harsher language than English, 
the ear often luxuriates in the singbarkeit, or singableness, if we might coin 
such an English word, which the poet's art can elicit, and he wonders that the 
collocation of syllables can produce a mosaic of sounds so sweet to the ear. 
But the vocal Ausonian speech carries this melody still higher. It is true that 
uo conformation of words will charm the ear unless they bring silent theughts 
of corresponding sweetness to the mind ; ner most sonorous, vapid verses be 








| changed into poetry if they were set to the music of the Spheres. It is scarce- 


ly necessary, however, to say that Petrarch has intellectual graces of thought 
and spiritual felicities of diction, without which his tactics inthe mere march 
of words would be a worthless skill.” 

The description of Petrarch’s coronation may be new to many of our readers ; 
and it merits a place in our columns, as one of the most striking traits of those 
barbarous, but not unenthusiastic times. The generous and just defence of Pe- 
trarch against an ill-natured criticism, in the last paragraph, is eminently charac- 





to see it appear under his own patronage, that is to say, dedicated to himself. 
I said to him, with that freedom of speech which Nature has given me, and which 
years have fortified, ‘Great prince, for this purpose, nothing more is necessary 
than virtue on your part, and leisure on mine.’ He was struck by the freedom 
of my speech, and asked me to explain myself. I said to him, ‘I must have 


time for a work of this nature, in which I propose to include great things in a | 
| small space. On your part, labour to deserve that your name should appear at 


the head of my book. For this end, itis not enough that you wear a crown aud 
a grand title ; your virtues and great actions must place you among the great 
men whose portraits I have delineated. Live in such a manner, that, after read- 
ing the lives of your illustrious predecessors, you may feel assured that your 
own life shall deserve to be read by posterity... * * I should never end if I 
were to relate to you all the conversations which I held with this prince. He 
desired me one day to relate the history of my iife to him. I declined to do so, 


| at first ; but he would take no refusal, and I obeyed him. He heard me with 


attention, and then asked me what were my projects for the future, and my plans 
for the rest of my life. ‘I wish to know what is the kind of life that would 


tion, The emperor differed from me totally as to the benefits of a solitary life. 
I told him that I had composed a treatise on the subject. ‘I know that,’ said 
the emperor, with vivacity ; ‘and if I ever find your book, I shall throw it 


hands.’”’ 

To understand this peculiarity in the writings and fortunes of Petrarch, it is 
necessary justly to appreciate the rarity of learning in his times, and the conse- 
quently exaggerated ideas it was calculated to excite in the ignorant beholder. 
We must also be sufficiently aware of the utility to be derived, in that age,from 


to be extracted from what we should now consider as their twaddling maxims of 
statecraft and morality, by men to whom history was a dead letter, and whose 
knowledge was very closely confined to their personal experience. 

The intimacy with some of the worst tyrants of Italy has been made a mat- 
ter of reproach against Petrarch by a sect of modern Italians, who delight in 
opposing to him the writings and life of Dante. This is a matter on which we 
| are not to be led away by a reference to modern standards of manners. Had 


teristic of the author’s turn of intellect and of feeling :— 
* The morning of the 8th of April, 1341, was ushered im by the sound of 
trumpets; and the people, ever fond of a show, came from all quarters to see 


| the ceremony. ‘Twelve youths, selected from the best families of Rome, and 


} clothed in scarlet, opened the procession, repeating asthey went some verses, 
composed by the poet. in honor of the Roman people. They were followed by 
six citizens of Rome, clothed in green, and bearing crowns wreathed with dif- 
ferent fowers. Petrarch walked in the midst of them; after him came the se- 
nators, accompanied by the first men of the council. The streets were strewed 
with flowers, and the windows filled with ladies, dressed in the most splendid 
manner, who showered perfumed waters profusely onthe poet. He all the time 
wore the robe that had been presented to him by the King of Naples. When 
they reached the Capitol, the trumpets were silent, and Petrarch, having made 
a short speech, in which he quoted a verse from Virgil, cried out three times, 

‘Long live the Roman people! long live the Senators! may God preserve 
their liberty!’ At the conclusion of these words, he knelt before the Senator 
| Orso, who, taking a crown of laurel from his own head, placed it on that of Pe- 


| 
| 
j 
| 
! 
| 
| 


most decidedly please you.’—‘ A secluded life,’ I replied to him without hesita- | trarch, saying, ‘ This crown is the reward of virtue.’ The poet then repeated 


| a sonnet in praise of the ancient Romans. The people testified their approba- 
| tion by shouts of applause, crying, * Long flourish the Capitol and the poet !’ 
| The friends of Petrarch shed tears of joy, and Stefano Colonna, his favourite 


into the fire."—* And,’ I replied, ‘I shall take care that it never falls into your here, addressed the assembly in his honour. The ceremony having been finish- 


| ed at the Capitol, the procession, amidst the sound of trumpets and the accla- 
mations of the people, repaired thence to the church of St. Peter, where Pe- 
trarch offered up his crown of laurel before the altar. The same day the Count 
of Anguillara caused letters patent to be delivered to Petrarch, in which the 
senators, after a flattering preamble, declared that he had merited the title of a 


the intervention of such men as Petrarch in affairs of state, and the real benefit | great poet and a historian; that, to mark his distinction, they had put upon his 


head a laurel crown, not only by the authority of King Robert, but by that of 
the Roman senate and people ; and that they gave him, at Rome and elsewhere, 
the privilege to read, to dispute, to explain ancient books, to make new ones, 
to compose poems, and tu wear a crown according to his choice, either of lau- 
rel, beech, or myrtle, as well as the poetic habit. At that time a particular 
dress was aflected by the poets. Dante was buried in this costume. Maffeo 
exclaims on this subject, ‘ What folly in a poet, who drew his glory from the 





Petrarch avoided personal communication with the great, he had no newspaper | 
sition was essential to his influence, and he could not have abandoned the one, | 
without forfeiting the other. ‘This moreover is very much a matter of tempera- | 


void of utility. To those of a less pliant disposition and a coarser independence, | 
however, it may seein hateful, and men will speak as they feel. An Italian 
writer of the present day has said ‘ Petrarch wasa virtuous man, buthe was 
not ahero ; his was acandid and generous, but not equally a rigidand steady 
character. To all his eminent qualities one was wanting, the noblest attribute 
of man—courage.” Sismondi, tuo, in adverting to this circumstance, observes, 
that Petrarch was alway a troubadour,—a remark every way unjust and unfound- 
|ed. The judgment of Mr. Campbell is worth quoting, not merely as being 
| nearer to the particular truth, but as containing a broad and general philosophy, 
as luminous as it is amiable :— 

“It must be recollected that his friendships lay not exclusively among the 
rich and the powerful; onthecontrary, his Socrates, his Lelius, his Simonides, 
and his Boccaccio, were men as poor as himself. Burn’s words will apply to 
| him, that ‘well he knew the social glow and softer flame’ * * In judging of 

a human character, we must take a broad and collective view of its physiog- 








nomy, and not decide by minute differences from its general expression. Pe- | 


trarch’s moral physiognomy, in the main, was generous and independent. It is 
| unfair, by dwelling on partial exceptions, to convert them into general charac- 


teristics. He was not a sycophant to kings and emperors. He spoke out his | 


mind distinctly to them; and they put up with freedoms from him which they 
would not have endured from one another. Nevertheless, as he owns to us him- 
self, he agreed too easily to live at the court of John Visconti, the would-be 
tyrant of Italy. John Visconti was a great man, not certainly equal to Napo- 
leon in genius, but still the greatest of his times. Judging by myself, who am 
no idolater of Bonaparte, I would ask who among us would have grudged a long 
day’s journey during his life to have seen him? nay, who, on @ pressing invi- 
tation, would not have stopped some days to share his conversation? Yet we 
are all pretty well agreed that Napoleon had the fault of caring little for hu- 
man life when it interfered with hisambition. John Visconti had his virtues, as 
weil as the mighty Corsican. He was the Bonaparte of the fourteenth century, 
and fascinated Petrarch. I have said that our poet’s personal character had a 
general and redeeming virtue of benevolence. It is too much an error of bio- 
graphers who wish to be perfectly candid in their estimate of a man, to draw up, 


We have intimated that the distinctive character of this biography is its air of | as it were, a balance-sheet of his good qualities and defects, placing them like 


so many pounds sterling in a debtor and creditor account, as if the same quali- 
ties in every one man had a positive and equal value with the same qualities in 
| every other man, without relation to the rest of their character. But, in point 
of fact, the faults and virtues of humanity are not the same in different indivi- 
duals, but become different according to their mixture and combination. The 
compassion of a fool may be as essentially compassion as that of a wise man ; 
but it is not the same virtue when compounded with folly, as when it meets and 
mixes with wisdom. There is a moral chemistry in the combining materials of 
our spiritual nature which is not to be judged of mechanically, according to the 











gation and prosing to which they submitted. No small portion of Petrarch’s | disunited qualities of those materials.” 
life was spent in inditing—letters shall we call them, or homilies! not merely to) But it is Mr. Campbell's estimate of Petrarch as a poet that will be most an 


general suffrages of mankind, to establish his reputation on the certificate of a 


or review at hand to give currency and efficacy to his doctrines. His social po- | notary ? But it is plain that Petrarch merits no such reproach. He never 


dreamt of establishing his celebrity on the certificate of a notary, but only com- 
plied with customary forms. If he had revolted against this custom he would 


ment. Principibus placuisse viris—to conciliate the good will of the powerful | have displeased the citizens of Rome, as well as its senators, of whom Orso 
—is a gift of nature, and if it be not stained with corruption, nor degraded by | wished for a little nook in popular fame by connecting his name with that of 
pandering to the vices of a patron, it is neither derogatory to character nor de-| Petrarch. By this certificate Petrarch was made a Roman citizen.” 


But in making the work before us known to our readers, we must combine 
purposes of amusement with those of illustration ; for this end, we select the 
following singular anecdote :— 

‘One morning, in the course of this tour, the bishop, Colonna of Lombes, 

together with Petrarch, his friend Lelius, and a sufficient suite of attendants, 
| set out to visit the highest of the mountains that form the chain of the Fyre- 
nees, from the summit of which ean be descried both France and Spain, as well 
| as the seas that wash their shores. As they were ascending to this mountain 
| top by a steep and tortuous path, they stopped in sight of a picturesque castle. 
| Its owner, an aged Arab, came out to meet them. He had made many cam- 
; paigns in bygone years, during the war which his fellow-believers waged against 
ithe king of Castille and Granada. Afterwards, he had traversed France and 
Flanders as a merchaut, and acquired wealth enough to purchase the lordship of 
| this fief. The turban on his head marked him out as a Saracen, whilst the nu- 
| merous suite that followed James Colonna shewed that he was a distinguished 
personage. The Arab courteously saluted the company, and, addressing him- 
self to the bishop of Lombes, said, ‘ Welcome, illustrious cavaliero, and your 
worthy followers. It would delight me if you please to accept the hospitality 
which I can offer you, and refresh yourselves In my castle.’ ‘I admire your 
courtesy,’ answered the bishop, ‘ and your hospitality, which is not restricted to 
those of your own faith, but extended also to the followers of Christ. I see the 
troth of what was often told me by my father. In the course of his misfortunes 
and wanderings he met with men of opposite creeds, that seem calculated to 
| cherish the deadliest hatred between them; but he found that this circumstance 
! could not eradicate that sense of humanity and brotherhood which Nature has 
planted in the hearts of men.’ When the Arab learnt the bishop's name and 
family, he exclaimed, ‘The son of Stefano Colonna! [ knew that great man 
at the court of Paris, ard he related to me himself the terrible persecutions that 
he underwent from the injustice of Pope Boniface.’ James Colonna told the 
Arab that he and his party would visit him with the greatest pleasure on his re- 
turn from the mountain top ; and he kept his word. The guests were received 
in a spacious saloon, and found a table covered with the richest viands, and sil- 
ver tankards foaming with excellent wines. ‘ How is this ?’ said the Colonna 
smiling. ‘In the mansion of a Mussulman there is an overflow of wine, which 
is so rigidly forbidden by the prophet of Mecca.’ The Mussulman answered 
him, ‘Sir, the law of Mahomet which prohibits wine, is accommodated to the 
climate of Arabia, where water is the natural and ordinary beverage. !n warm 
climates, the aqueous part of the blood soon dissipates itself by perspiration ; 
hence they drink the simple element, aud not strong liquors, which make the 
globules of the blood coagulate. When the Arab therefore comes to a colder 
region, he may dispense with this law.’”’ 
The following gossip is also agreeable :— 
“Shortly after these Venetian fétes, we find our poet writing a long letter 
| to Boecaccio, in which he gives a curious and interesting description of the 
_ Jongleurs of Italy. He speaks of them in a very different manner from those 
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pictures that have come down to us of the Provencal Troubadours. 
‘ They are a class,’ he says, ‘ who have little wit, but a great deal of memory, 
and still more impudence. Having nothing of their own to recite, they snatch 
at what they can get from others, and go about to the courts of princes to de- 
claim verses, in the vulgar tongue, which they have got by heart. At those 
courts they insinuate themselves into the favour of the great, and get subsis- 
tence and presents. They seek their means of livelihood—that is, the verses 
they recite—among the best authors, for whom they obtain, by dint of solici- 
tation, and even by bribes of money, compositions for their rehearsal. I have 
often repelled their importunities, but sometimes, touched by their entreaties, J 
have spent heurs in composing productions for them. I have seen them leave 
me in rags and poverty, and return, some time afterwards clothed in silks, and 
with purses well furnished, to thank me for having relieved them.’ 

‘Tn the course of the same amusing correspondence with Boccaccio, which 
our poet maintained at this period, he gives an account of an atl-eist and blas- 
phemer at Venice, with whom he had a long conversation. It ended in our 
poet seizing the infidel by the mantle, and ejecting him from his house with 
unceremonious celerity. This conclusion of their dialogue gives us a higher 
notion of Petrarch’s piety than of his powers of argument. It is true that a 
dogged unbeliever is a provoking antagonist ; and this must have been a pecu- 
liarly provoking one, for, at this period, there were inquisitors and terrible pu- 
nishments for heretics, who were occasionally burnt alive, after having had their 
tongues bored or cut out. Yet Petrarch complains that these examples could 
not frighten them out of Venice.” 

But it is time to conclude. We have suffered Mr. Campbell to speak so 
fully for himself, that it is needless to add another word of critical remark. It 
is gratifying, however, to bear testimony to the vigorous health of his literary 
climacteric. 





EMINENT SOLDIERS OF THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. 
FREDERICK 11.—[Concluded. ] 

Frederick, as an absolute king and commander, had, do doubt, many advan- 
tages over the ill-combined coalition by which he was assailed ; but the mass of 
brute force was so great on the part of his adversaries, that he was more 
than once on the very eve of being crushed. At one time, indeed, he con- 
templated the commission of suicide. He said so, at least in a letter to his sis- 
ter the Margravine of Baireuth, and in a poem addressed to the Marquis d’Ar- 
gens. How far such intentions are ever seriously expressed in well-measured 
poetry—and the poem in question is far from bad—is a question we shall not 
discuss ; but whether written in actual seriousness, or merely for effect, it is 
very certain that a man only ef wonderful strength of mind could so far abstract 
his thoughts from the brink of ruin on which Frederick was then placed, as to 
turn his whole attention to the composition of French verses. With the pros: 
pect of battle, however, his hopes and courage revived ; and when about to 
march against the French, under Soubise, he writes to Voltaire :— 


‘Quand on est voisin du naufrage, 
Tl faut, en affrontant l’orage, 


Penser, vivre, ou mourir, en roi.” a 


The wonderful battles of Rossbach and Leuthen reconciled him to life. The 
former was not, as is well known, his work, as it was almost gained before he 
well knew what was going on: it was due principally to the indomitable bravery of 
Zeidlitz and the cavalry. His conduct at Leuthen could not be surpassed, and 
his manner of promoting General Prince Maurice, of Dessau, who had most 
nobly aided him in the battle, was highly characteristic. ‘I congratulate you 
on the victory, field-marshal,” said Frederick, when they met on the field. The 
prince was still so much occupied with what was going forward, that he did not 
mark the exact words the king had used ; till the latter again called out, ** Don’t 
you hear, field-marshal, that [congratulate you on the victory gained !” when 
the newly promoted made due acknowledgments in course. Frederick, in his 
great contest was assisted by an English, Hessian, and Hanoverian army, as 
well as by English subsidies ; but, making full allowance for the value of 
these auxiliaries, it must still be admitted, that great genius and courage were 
required to enable a king of Prussia to resist the combined forces of France, 
Austria, Russia, and Sweden. Frederick effected this, and his conduct deserv 

edly obtained for him the name of ‘‘ Great ;” but in rendering full justice to 
his merit, we must not allow ourselves to be so far dazzled by his glory, as to 
overlook the many fortuitous circumstances that told in his favour, and very ma- 
terially reduced the difficulty of the mighty and apparently gigantic task which 
he achieved. We shall state a few of them in general terms : for men are so 
fond of the wonderful, that they are as unwilling to reduce overstrained praise, 
as overstrained censure, toany thing like rational proportions. 

It is almost needless to mention the ili concert always subsisting between 
coalised powers and the feebleness of their efforts when compared to the indivi- 
dual strength of the respective states: the early wars against revolutionary 
and imperial France sufficiently illustrated the fact. The grand alliance direct- 
ed against Frederick was more discordant in its elements and operations than 
the most disastrous of those witnessed by the last years of the last century, or 
the early of the present. 

The delay of Marshal Soubise at Halberstadt, instead of attacking Magdeburg, 
which was then even without a garrison. The correspondence into which he 
allowed himself to be drawn while Frederick reconquered Silesia. Above all, 
the anti-Austrian party among the French, who saw with regret that the an- 
cient policy of the country was sacrificed to the offended feelings of a royal mis- 
tress : for though Louis XV. had good cause to complain of Frederick's conduct 
during the Austrian succession, the real cause of quarrel on this occasion was a 
rather unkingly !ampoon, directed by the “ Philosopher of Sans Souci” against 
Madame de Pompadour. 

The extraordinary delusion which led Marshal Sonbise to advance against him 
at Rossbach, and induced Prince Charles to give battle at Leuthen, at the very 
moment when their inactivity alone, and care to avoid a meeting, was certain to 
complete his destruction. 

The magic power which paralysed 150,000 Austrians and Russians before the 
lines of Bunzelwitz, occupied by only 50,000 Prussians. 

The constant efforts of the Austrians to direct their blows against Sile- 
sia, which was covered with fortresses, and to expose themselves while 
thus engaged to good hard hits directed against them from the side of 
Saxony. 

The petty, cunning policy of Kaunitz and the cabinet of Vienna, who thought 
they could effect every thing with bribes and intrigues. The mean jealousy 
which made them stop short after every success, fur the landable purpose of 
allowing the French and Russians to exhaust their strength in crushing the 
giant, leaving Austria to reserve her force for the more agreeable task of divid- 
ing the spoil. 

The friendship and admiration which the Grand Duke Peter of Russia en- 
tertained for Frederick, and which made him fetter the hands of the Russian 
commanders, and induce them to halt at the very moment when every thing was 
gained. The death of the Empress Elizabeth, at the very time when Frede- 
rick was reduced to extiemity ; and the momentary accession to the throne 
of the ill-fated czar, who lived long enough to save his royal friend from inevita- 
ble ruin. ‘ 

And last, though certainly not least,we must take public opinion into account; 
its power is far greater than many are willing to suppose, and it was always 
very favourable to Frederick. He had numerous unbribed and totally disinte- 
rested adherents at Vienna, Dresden, Petersburg, and Paris, who rendered him 
many, and often essential, services. ‘The same favour of public opinion also sent 
him a number of recruits, as well as deserters from the enemy’s rank,and brought 
several able and excellent officers to his standard. ‘ 


Che Albion. 


nothing in fact, of théir mode of thitking. And after the defeat of Kuners- 
dorff, and the battle of Torgau, the speeches of the private soldiers, which he 
was obliged to hear, could leave no doubt as to the opinion they entertained of 
him. _ After the close of the last-named battle, he entered several houses of 
the village of Neiden, intending to take up his quarters for the night, but 
found thein filled with wounded, who literally hooted him out with their loud 
execrations. 

Towards the end of the war, however, the king stood a little better both with 
officers and soldiers ; and the latter had transferred their hatred from the mo- 
narch to their officers, and more immediate superiors. His majesty, in order to 
pay court to the privates, having, after some reverses, declared ‘that they,” 
the soldiers, “ were good and brave, the fault being only with the officers.” 
In different moods he held a different language, and commanded that the 


flogging was to be augmented in order to made them advance more bold- 
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As to actions of gallantry, performed by men of humble rank, he never deign- 
ed even to inquire about them; and distinguished merit in officers of high rank 
soon excited his envy. In general, mere mediocrity was more acceptable in his 
sight than talents aid knowledge, which rarely found much favour. In the 
latter years of the war, he rarely employed Zeidiitz, whose rapidly rising fame 
displeased him. The cavalry suffered from this unhappy spirit of envy, and be- 
haved ill at Torgau. 

On this subject, we may here mention a couple of characteristic anecdotes, 
well known indeed, but only lately made public. A few years after the war, 
Frederick, while speaking to some officers on the parade at Potsdam, observed 
that a colonel of the guards, well known for his excellent disposition, but 
slovenly style of dress, and blundering mode of uttering what ever was 
nearest his heart, happened to be attired in a new and splendid uniform. “ Ah, 
colonel,” said the king, ‘‘ what is going on to-day, that you have got your holi- 
day suiton?” ‘It isa holiday indeed,” replied the officer; ‘‘ your majesty is 
not perhaps aware that we expect the victor of Zorndorff this morning.”’ 
“The victor of Zorndorff !” said Frederick, coldly; ‘‘ I thought I had gained 
the battle of Zorndorff myself?’ ‘ No doubt—no doubt,” was the answer of 
the unfortunate colonel; “but your majesty knows how great a share of the 
victory the public ascribe to General Zeidlitz.”. The king turned his back 
on the speaker, and refused even to see the victor of Zorndorff when he did 
arrive. 

The bitter and tormenting raillery in which Frederick sometimes indulged, at 
the expense of his friends, is well known; nor did the hospitality of the royal 
table afford any protection to the intended victims. He well knew, however, 
how to choose his butts, and never attacked General Zeidlitz, whom he was 
known to dislike ; but whose calm, tranquil, and dignified manner, and severe 
power of retort was well calculated to keep frivolity aloof. The reverse was 
the case with Count Schwerin, the master of the horse, who frequently gave 
openings, and was not spared. On one occasion the cutting raillery was so bit- 
ter, that the unhappy count, unable te support it any longer, sprung up from 
table in tue greatest agitation, saying, ‘‘ Your majesty can take these liberties 
with me; I must submit to every thing: but there is one,” pointing to Gene- 
ral Zeidlitz, ‘*who will not ; only try your skill upon him, if you can.” All 
the party present were terrified. The king looked grave, and was silent, and 
the raillery had an end for that day. But it did not, as may well be supposed, 
augment the favour of the incomparable leader of the cavalry. When we 
think that envy could make its way even to the heart of the ‘‘ Great Frederick,” 
we are really tempted to look with modified scorn and contempt on the poor 
little men, of high and low degree, the mere crawlers along the earth’s surface, 
who are so constantly swayed by this base and malignant passion. 

We have endeavoured to depict Frederick as he appeared to the ablest of 
those who had good opportunities of observing him, and they did not think that 
he could at all times command the sort of composure most essentially necessa- 
ry to ageneral-in-chief. This kind of composure demands an unshaken power 
of attention to the events passing within the circuit of operations—total blind- 
ness and abstraction to whatever is not actually there, and a calmness that ne- 
ver forsakes the possessor. A lively imagination, a quick perception of all the 
chances within the range of possibility ; tewering ambition, and rapidly-cireu- 
lating blood, are, in the hour of battle, dangerous gifts to a commander ; and 
Frederick had to combat them all, as well as to combat the enemy to whom 
rs was opposed, and he did not always succeed in suppressing and overcoming 
them. 

During his two first wars, and till the period of the battle of Rossbach inthe 
third war, he always kept at the distance from the scene which may be allowed 
ina commander who has to overlook the whole, and is not called upon to defend 
posts, or lead attacks in person. After the above period, however, and when he 
perceived that the nature of the contest, and public opinion itself, demanded 
greater exertions from him, he several times, on due deliberation, exposed 
himself to the danger of an ordinary brigadier. Several occasions of this kind 
might be specified. At the battle of Kunersdorff, when attempting to assemble 
some remnants of the infantry who were still holding their ground here and 
there, his horse was shot under him. At Leignitz, a spent ball struck him in 
the calf of the leg. At Torgau again, when a newly-advanced brigade began 
to give way, like all its predecessors, he rode into the heaviest fire of musketry 
and received a shot on the breast, which penetrated his shirt, and for some 
moments deprived him so completely of all power of breathing, that he was 
believed tobe dead. The mere sound of cannen-balls, forcing their way through 
the air, Lever at any time produced the least effect on his composure That in 
his ungenerous disposition, he often entertained feelings of dislike to his own 
army, is evident from bis letters: it seemed as if he thought their merit de- 
tracted from his fame. On one occasion he writes to La Motte Fouquet :— 
“It is evident that the Austrians are, like ourselves, in want of enterprising 
officers; the only persons after all who, in this horde of armed and timid men, 
deserve to become generals.” 

Asa monarch Frederick deserves the highest praise and admiration for his 
firmness, love of order, indefatigable assiduity to business, and beneficial appli- 
cation of the national treasures. As an individual he is equally entitled to 
praise, for the admirable use he made of his time, and the vast fund of know- 
ledge ‘t enabled him to acquire. On many points his character is doubtful. 
Much that he might have been, and could have been, he declined to become, 
owing to his imperfect and unjust appreciation of mankind. French wit, so- 
phistry, and philosophy, estranged him from his people, and possibly from his 
own heart also. If we look upon the other side of the picture, and behold 
Frederick in his domestic character, we find him the hero of table conversa- 
tion; sparkling with wit, indeed, but with wit of every kind ; the leader in draw- 
ing ludicrows and exaggerated caricatures of ancient, honest, and revered na 
tional manners and habits. We find him casting ridicule upon revealed, and 
doubt upon natural, religion; and following up the precepts thus preached, by 
living completely estranged from a faithful and deserving consort. Except on 
business, he rarely deigned to speak even to a German who did not at least 
speak French fluently ; and his companions were mostly Frenchmen or Ita- 
lians. His love of money and natural tendency to avarice were well known ; 
and it was in vain that he strove to conceal the selfishness of the epicurean be- 
neath the affected harshness of the cynic. Such in his domestic life was Fre- 
derick ; such was the all-admired king of a religious, pious, and extremely well- 
disposed people. 

There is probably no sovereign or individual of whom so many anecdotes are 
related as of Frederick II. By far the greater proportion of these—nine-tenths, 
at least—are mere fables, invented by persons blinded by his fame, and totally 
unacquainted with his character. Frederick was quick, shrewd, and witty ; but 
destitute of that generous hilarity, frankness, gallantry, and kindliness of feel- 
ing, for which so many writers have tried to give him credit. It is more diffi- 
cult to forge anecdotes than is generally believed, and as the volumes of folly 
every day written about Napoleon amply attest. We shall here only relate one 





Notwithstanding Frederick’s high talents as a strategist, as commander of 
an army in the field, it seems that he, nevertheless, wanted some qualities 
very essential to the perfection of sucha character. 
ficiencies on the authority of Berenhorst, who had ample means of judging, and 
who, in character and talents, ranks far above all those who have written about 
Frederick. 

It would seem that the “ Great King,’’ whenever any thing like a crisis took 
place in the course of a battle—and when is a battle without them ?—became 
so uneasy and agitated as hardly to be recognised. He rode unconsciously from one 
place to another, asked unconnected questions, and addressed persons to whom 
on other occasions he would hardly have deigned to speak. His quick percep- 
tion of the enemy's position—a singular gift, considering that he was short- 
sighted, and obliged to use a glass—his orders and dispositions for the attack, 
were all admirable; but if he had resigned the command and left the field, when 
the action commenced, it is probable that two or three victories more would have 
fallen to the share of the Prussians. At the battle of Lovositz,the first of the seven 
years’ war,the feeble moment of M@livitz again returned,and he not only forsook 


the field,but sent orders for a retreat,—an order which the Duke of Bevern, who | the composed soldier 
in the meantime had made a movement which gained the victory, took good care king 
At Kollin, he left the army before the defeat was com- | and clothing, calmly replied, ** Both, please your majesty.” 


not to have received 
plete, and might easily, had he remained,have prevented the wild and destructive | 
onrush of the right wing. 
The private soldiers were at first well enough disposed to like the king. He | 
was young and victorious, and they might have forgiven some of the encroach- 
ments made on their comforts and privileges; but he wanted altogether the art of 
acquiring popularity. In the seven years’ war, and when difficulties began to 
press upon him, he made occasional attempts to acquire the love of the legion-| 
aries; but they were rarely successful: he was too high and too stiff for the| 
soldiers ; he did not speak their language, though he spoke German, and knew | 


' 
| were composed of good-looking soldiers, selected fromthe army at large They 
We state those slight de- 


which concerns Frederick, as it is well anthenticated. The Prussian guards 


were all Germans, no foreigner being admitted into the corps ; and, as the king 
| himself examined the new recruits, no deception could well be practised. In 
| the latter years of his life he had, however, got into the habit of asking the men 
| only three questions, and those in regular succession, so that it was easy to in 
struct even foreigners how'to answer in German. The king’s questions were, 
| “* How old are you!” ‘* How long have you served? “ Have you received 
| both your pay and clothing for yourlastregiment?” The officers of the guards 


| wishing, on one occasion, to obtain a very good looking young French soldier | 


for their corps, instructed him in the German replies, which were to be given to 
the king’s successive questions ; and when the time for inspection came,brought 
him up right boldly to the front of the parade By some accident, however, 
the king changed the order of his questions, and put the second first, saying, 
* Tlow long have you served '” “ Twenty years, please your majesty.” was 
the reply of the unconscious Frenchman. The king looked at the young man 


| and inquired, ‘* How old are you, then?’ “‘ One year, please your majesty,”’ said 
** Are you mad, or do you think me mad!” asked the 
The Frenchman thinking that the king was now inquiring about the pay 


A peal of laugh 
ter, which burst from all around, and in which the king himself joined most 
heartily, prevented any displeasure from being manifested against the projec- 
tors of the deception 

In improving his army after the war, Frederick carried discipline—what has 


been called the Prussian system of tactics and organisation—to the highest de- 
gree of perfection, and the Prussian reviews became the schoo! in which all the 
young military of Europe strove to acquire a know edge of military science 
Among those ambitious disciples was the late Duke of York, so long com- 


mander-in-chief of the British army: he saw Frederick whe 


, at the highest of | a little complimentary « 


his fame, and beheld those far-famed reviews where neeu' 
a degree of accuracy never before attained by men trained for deeds ofjer 
Captivated by the martial display, his royal highness introduced into the Eiaigi 
army not only the uniform system of movement of the Prussians, 

also of their system of discipline and organization, which was totally 
nial to British habits and British feeling. a 

Frederick outlived his last great war for twenty-three years; and 

1786, in the seventy-fourth year of his age. Every hour of this last 
his life was assiduously occupied, almost to the hour of his death, in 
exertions to improve his country and ameliorate the condition of his peo 
certainly effected great things, but left much that he might have achieved 
unattempted. Living in the solitude which his dazzling fame had cast 
him, separated from all immediate intercourse with his species by the v 
tier his glory had interposed between him and other men, he acted his 
admiration before the crowds who, from far and near, came to behold him; 
blinded by the halo that encompassed him, he saw little, and deemed less, 
haps, of mankind and their doings. In the mass they may possibly not be 
serving of high admiration, but Frederick had never done them even t 
and, in the latter years of his life, he entirely lost sight of the direction we 

taking ; he formed an ideal world to himself, and governed his country sub- 
jects accordingly. He was the admired wonder of the age ; a brilliant, 
spotless sun, that cast far aloft its vivid beams, indeed, but remained tat 
and concentrated within itself, while all surrounding nature was in moti 

in progress. 
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* * + 


It was our intention to have concluded these sketches with a brief 
the Duke of Brunswick, the same who fell at Jena, termed the last c 
of the martinet school, and whose untractable disposition and morbid 
seem to have occasioned the overthrow of the Prussian monarchy in 1806; 
as these papers have run to a far greater length than was originally i 
we must content ourselves with giving a single anecdote illustrative ef 
ness’s character, and then proceed to introduce the authors from whom 
tended to quote; and whose works, little known in England, are essent 
cessary to all who wish to make themselves acquainted with the history 
period to which they refer. 

The Duke of Brunswick had served with distinction as a general of 
during the seven years’ war. Whether the shadows of coming events 
ready visible to the ‘great king,” we cannot tell; certain it is that he 
the duke, and it was only with regret that he allowed him to retain 
Prussian army. His successors, however, entertained the highest 
the prince’s ability, both as a soldier and a statesman; that he not 
manded the army, but almost governed the monarchy. He was tall, h ome, 
stately, polite and elegant in his manners, but reserved in his disp n, and 
cold of heart and feeling. An idea of his soldiership may be formed from his 
having at a review at Magdeburg, and when a field-marshal, sprung from his 
horse, allowing the animal to run loose, merely for the satisfaction of caning 
with his own princely hands a non-commissioned officer, who had a mis- 
take inthe manceuvre. It required not the prophetic mind of orst to 
foretell, long before the event justified the assertion, that such a man was ill- 
suited to command an army. 

Of the authors we have to mention, Berenhorst, as the ablest and most an- 
cient, comes first. This writer, of whom not much is known, served as a staff- 
officer in the Prussian army during the second Silesian, as well as the seven 
years’ war, but retired from it as far back as 1762. In 1790 heypublished a 
work entitled, Considerations on the Art of War, in which the v of Frede- 
rick's system and manceavres was severely questioned ; end the great king him- 
self spoken of as he appeared to one who could render justice to his merit, 
without being altogether blinded by his fame. Doctrines so novel, naturally 
drew down upon the author a whole host of enemies, who, unable to cope with 
him in argument, abused him as usual in similar cases; and accused him even 
of Jacobinism, a charge that might have exposed him to great danger at such 
atime, had not high family connexions, great wealth, and advanced age, tended 
to shew its absurdity. 

At a later period an abler and worthier champion stood up in defence of Fre- 
derick’s system: this was Colonel Massenbach. He had served with reputa- 
tion in the early war of the French revolution, was distinguished for gallantry 
and activity, held a high staff situation, and was universally luoked upon in the 
army as an officer of the first merit. In the idle hours of peace, he took the 
field against Berenhorst, and published his Considerations @m the Considerations. 
The old soldier of the seven years’ war was already far advanced in the vale of 
years ; and, as he tells us himself, delayed his reply till he should have celebrated 
his eightieth birthday in peace and tranquillity ; having done so, he girded up his 
loins for the fight, and published a triumphant reply to the upholder of ar- 
tinet system, which would have done honour to his best days. Here @on- 
troversy ended, but the mighty events then in progress were soon to 
provide it with a singular and striking comment. : 

The war of 1806 broke out; and the Prussians, proud of their former 
took the field against Napoleon. Massenbach, then a colonel, was q 
master-general to Prinee Hohenloe’s army ; and, as the storm-clouds of 
drew on towards each other, foretold with wonderful clearness, accuracy, ; 
precision, the ruin which the measures in progress were certain to bring upon 
thearmy and thecountry : looking back to these terrible times, trying the avowed — 
and registered predictions delivered, day after day, by Massenbach in the Prus- 
sian council of war, by the subsequent events we are, in profane language, 
bound to confess that no man ever spoke before is a more perfect spirit of pro- 
phecy. All that he foretold came to pass to the letter; but, as the gifted seer 
of the north cannot detect in his visions the hand that deals the blow he is him- 
self destined to strike ; so also was Massenbach blind to the heavy wound he 
was himself destined to inflict on the nation and army, the ruin of which he pre- 
dicted. 

The battle of Jena was fought, and destruction fell upon the Prussian host. 
Massenbach had toiled, fought, and bled; had, as before, been distinguished for 
gallantry and activity, and where he was Fortune for a moment smiled upon the 
Prussian standards: but he who foresaw the storm, could not avert the thun- 
der-bolt. The Duke of Brunswick had fallen; and the army, without a chief 
or leader in the hour of ruin, fled in utter confusion towards the Elbe. At 
Magdeburg, Prince Hohenloe was appointed commander-in chief, and Massen- 
bach became quartermaster-general to the helpless and disorganized mass which 
was hurrying in broken fragments towards the Oder; gaining some sort of form 
and discipline on one side, while famine and fatigue were diminishing its num- 
bers on the other. 

Under toils and combats, Prenzlau was reached; the road to Custrin, a for- 
tress on the Oder, was, as we now know, perfectly open. ‘The quartermaster- 
general, who had been so clear-sighted, who had seen so much, did not see this ; 
and the defender of Frederick's system advised and signed the capitulation, by 
which the last compact remnants of Frederick's army laid down their arms in 
open field before a mere detachment of French cavalry, commanded by Prince 
Murat! ‘Oh, Berenhorst, Berenhorst,!’’ exclaimed the unhappy captive, 
‘* dreadfully indeed have thy wisdom and prophetic spirit been justified ; science, 
indeed, may be infallible, but men are not.” The misfortunes of Massenbach 
did not end here. In his Memoirs, published some years afterwards, he ex- 
posed the faulty policy pursued by the Prussian cabinet from the commence- 
ment of the French Revolution, as well as the errors committed during the war 
of 1806. His conduct at Prenzlau had not been spared, nor did he in his turn 
spare hisenemies. Truth, however, was not acceptable; and, after the peaco 
of 1815, he was thrown into prison and died, like Colonel Biilow, a captive in 
a Prussian fortress. This last-named, and highly-gifted individual, had written 
several works on military science, in which he had attacked the martinet sys- 
tem, and been oppressed in consequence. Persecution, probably, embittered 
his feelings, and he became more severe as the hand of affliction pressed upon 
him. He had stated in one of his essays that the authors of all military writings, 
distinguished for talents, and originality, had invariably been oppressed and ill- 
used; and he proved the assertion by the well known cases of Folard, Puyse- 
gure, Marshai Saxe, and Berenhorst; his own fate was destined to place the 
truth of the statement in a still more striking light. Reduced to great poverty, 
and forced to write for bread, Biilow was obliged to write for effect also, and 
unfortunately overshot the mark. His military and political history of the year 
1805 exerted too much attention ; it aroused the wrath of emperors and kings, 
| who caused the unfortunate author to be thrown into prison, in which he soon 
afterwards ended his unhappy career: his fate casts a dark blot on the fame of 
the Emperor Alexander, who was his principal persecutor Most of the offi- 
cers who acquired any reputation during the war of 1813 were looked upon as 
disciples of Biilow; among the most distinguished was his own brother, the 
victor of Dennewitz, the same who was the first to join the British on the plains 
of Waterloo. Onthe other hand, mark, the hero of Ulm was his bitter enemy. 
The Dukeof Brunswick also, who fell at Jena, hated him on account of his re- 
putation for taleuts, and refused to employ him. When applied to in bis favour, 
his grace declared that he had never read line of his works: thus the 
enmity of dunces becomes in the end a proof of merit. The fate of these au- 
thors proves how impossible it was for military science, which, like others, could 
only advance by the aid of letters, to make any progress on the continent of 
Europe 
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THE MIDS OF OTHER DAYS.—No. IL. 


BY JONATHAN OLDJUNK, ESQ., R.N. 





* * * 


The party in the midshipman’s berth was broken up by infor- 
mation that the ooets were ordered to be manned and armed, for the purpose of 
mversation with a French convoy, that was taking ad- 














iced 


of the darkness of night to creep along in-shore. How annoying it 
ve been to the merchants of France, and terribly grating to the feelings 
of Frenchmen generally, to know and feel that the commerce of their country 
r safe, even though close in with, and protected by, the batteries on their 
coast! The saucy cruisers of Britain were ever on the watch, and gener- 
‘the only calculation made by the jolly tars was as to the conjectured value 
prizes they were going to capture, and the manner in which they should 
iate the proceeds. 
well recollect, on the occasion to which I allude, going on to the quarter- 
tk, where my brave and excellent parent, with his night-glass to his eye, was 
hing the movements of the convoy, as it rounded the promontory known as 
de la Chevre, forming one extremity of the bay. The First Lieutenant 
busily engaged in arming the bargemen, and giving directions to the junior 
were to serve under him in the attack. I purposely placed myself 
‘him to attract his attention, and he quickly caught sightof me. ‘ Mr. 
djur ” said he, in an undertone, “jump into the barge ; but where are your 
is?” 


* All ready, sir,” responded I, as stepping up to the fife-rail, near the main- 

I produced from amongst the ropes a chvice cutlass, furnished me by Mr. 
t , the gunner, and a brace of handsome silver-mounted pistols, that had 

presented to me by an uncle, as a testimony of his regard. 
Very —very good,” remarked he, as I displayed the weapons to his 
iw. ‘Now bear a hand into the boat, and keep all quiet along-side.” { 
towards my father, and he understood my meaning. ‘ There is no occa- 
for it,” observed he, ‘‘ the Captain has given directions, and I would not 
ise you to say anything further to him just now—he perhaps may counter- 
your going.” 
walked over the gangway, but still my heart lingered to say a few words to 
parent. I might never see him again—and I wished to send some remem- 
ance to my mother. This feeling, however, was not of long duration ; for 
on, who had command of the pinnace that was lying alongside of us,ready 
p shove off, leaned over the boat’s quarter, and uttered, just loud enough for me 
him, ‘Keep your luff, youngster, and don’t do things in a hurry ; we 
siiall have a smart brush, but it will soon be over.” 
* Do you think that we shall get near them?!” inquired I, apprehensive that 
they might disperse. 

To be sure I do,” returned Jephson, “for if I know anything of the temper 

Mr. Whiie, (the First Lieutenant), he’ll follow the fellows right into their 
ports but he will have some of them. Never mind a bit of fighting, my 
—it is nothing when you get used to it.” 
You're right there, Muster Jephson,” said the coxswain of the barge, who, 
fram his close proximity, had overheard the conversation, “ after the first twoor 
thrée bouts it all comes nat’ral enough. But every body must have a beginning, 
and@so must Muster Ouldjunk here. Howsomever, though on these here little 
occasions it’s a good maxim ‘every man take care of his-self,’ yet, if I can find 
time, Pil have an eye upon the young genelman, for the sake of one who is 
aboard. I heard the skipper give orders to Muster White about him—jest sich 
as a father should give—so, + sth Ouldjunk, if you can mind and keep in my 
wake- that you must lag astarn, like a marchantman in tow, and only mind 
youreteering,—but use your cutlash and your barking-irons as the fear o’ God 
and th ce requires. Hoomanity is all very well in a lady’s parlor, where 
they keepsalap-dog, but it ain’t by no manner o’ means ship-shape in a cutting- 
out con till the affair’s over, and then, when the enemy has struck, why you 
may feed him upon spoon-meat, and give him a share of your grog, if you lke. 
And mis, Muster Ouldjunk, and don’t handle your cutlash as if it was a rattan 
—but lay hold of it with a taut grip, like grim death again the doctor, for them 
Crop have an ugly knack of flourishing a fellow’s weppon out of his hand 
afore he can look round him—they larns to fence with their rattles as soon as 
they’re babbies, and they’re up to every move upon the board. Ax Muster Jeph- 
son, there.” 

“It’s all very trae,” replied Jephson, ‘“ and Scott’s advice is good—but I say, 
old boy, what makes you so uncommonly serious in the matter? You're as grave 
as a judge when he’s passing sentence upon a prisoner.” 

“In regafdof the judge, Muster Jephson,” returned the man, “I arn’t much 
skilled in the knowledge of sich consarns—but as to being grave, why there’s 
times, you know, when it’s best to be a little serious. I’ve a youngster of my 
own in the Tiger, along with Sir Sidnev Smith, up the Mediterranean, and, as 
he is just of the age of Muster Ouldjunk, and mayhap may be engaged in somat 
of the same kind of dooty, why I hopes he’s got a friend as ull tutorate him in 
the cut and thrust-—bagonet as well as cutlasi:—so that one good turn may de- 
sarve another. Forthe thrust I like the bagonet the best ; carry it in the left 
hand, thus, Muster Ouldjunk, the crook at your wrist and the blade along your 
arm, so that if you holds it up stiff it’s as good as a shield against a blow, 
and a little practice gets you well nishiated in all the guards, so that if an 

Makes a cut at you, why you can fend off with the bagonet, and then 

thrust with the left hand or return the cut with the right, afore he can de- 
his-sel f.” 

The coxswain, whilst verbally describing this manceavre, also practically ex- 
it by laying the bayonet along his arm, and performing the well-known 

~cut and thrust, as first introduced, I believe, by Sir Sidney Smith, who was very 
rticular in exercising both officers and men in the practice ; for I served under 

im a short time afterwards, and well remember the severe drillings the young 
gentlemen underwent. 

This was to be my first essay against the enemy, and! must own that I feit 
rather awkward whilst the coxswain was instructing me not only in the best mode 
of preserving my own existence, but also in the most ready way to deprive a 
fellow-creature of his life. I experienced a strong repugnance to the shedding 
of blood, and a strange and curious sensation came over me at the thought of 
thrusting a bayonet into human flesh: it was something similar to that which J 
have since felt when cutting through the rind of a piece of raw pork, and it has 
‘remained with me from that hour to the present. I can also remember men- 
tioning the circumstance to several others, and one or two have declared that 
‘they were troubled with sensations of nearly the same nature. 

However, no very long period was allowed for thinking: the First Lieutenant's 

voice was heard from the gangway, commanding all the boats, except the barge, 
to shove off, and try whether the oars were sufficiently muffled to prevent their 

motion in the rowlocks from being heard. The experiment was satisfactory,and 

Mr. White descended the frigate’s side into the barge. 

The Third Lieutenant (tiie Second was away ina prize we had captured) had 
‘the launch, with Mr. Ramome, the gunner, and Drake ; Stewart was with Jeph- 

son in the pinnace ; and old Clarke was honoured with the first cutter—and we 

moved noiselessly away from the ship. It was a fine night, with alight breeze 
and smooth water, but, instead of pulling in the direction for the convoy, by Mr. 

White's orders we kept on a course broad away from them, right across the en- 

trance of the bay, and towards the Raz passage. 

Except an occasional plash in the water by an oar, the movement of the little 
Gotilla could scarcely be heard. 
** You have got my pistols, coxswain ?” said Mr. White, inquiringly. 
“ Yes, sir,” returned Scott, respectfully touching his hat, “they’re abaft 
there, carefully wrapped up—and pretty pieces they are, sir.” 
“ Why, yes, coxswain, they’ve done some service in their time,” responded 
the Lieutenant, as he har.dled them ; the last time I used them was in cutting 
out the French corvette near the Cordovan Light, and then they carried true to 
their mark, bringing down a man at each fire. What they will do to-night 

“we — yet to see.” He turned to me, ‘ Have you a brace of pistols, young- 

ster?’ 

I showed him those which my uncle had presented me with, and, after a 
careful examination, he returned them, remarking that ** they were in every point 
effective, and no doubt true.” 

“* Now, recollect, young gentleman,” continued he, ‘these smart affairs are 
no child’s play ; it is pretty generally ‘kill or be killed ;’ so that you must be 
very careful and not throw your fire away. Be as cool and as steady as you 
can, and do not make ase of your pistols rashly upon any of the enemy you may 
see, but in cases of emergency, either in self-defence when attacked, or to avert 

a dangerous, perhaps fatal, wound from another. The Captain is very desirous 

that you should acquit yourself with credit : I need not tell you how anxious 
; he is for your safety and welfare, but he requested me to say that the reason he 
did not see you before your departure, arose from apprehension that an inter- 
view might unsettle both. I have no doubt that you will do credit toso gallant 
a father, but, as it is your first brush, keep near to Scott; and though it will 
probably be in the very thick of the contest, yet that is not unfrequently the 
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squalls.” 

“I've tould the young genelman as much, sir,” said Scott; “ as well as in 
what fashion to man-handle his cutlash and bagonet. 
tected, sir?” 


appearance of vessels of war,” answered the Lieutenant. ‘They will run a 








dest place, for it sharpens a fellow’s intellects, and makes him lvok out for 
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“ The Captain says he can distinguish a brig and two cutters as having every 
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add a much stronger colouring to the picture of prospective danger. I became 
restless and impatient ; my mind rapidly and constantly shifting from the delight- 
ful, pleasant, and peaceable scenes of home, a fond and indulgent mother, and 
instances of rich enjoyment—to spectacles of sanguinary warfare, where, as 
the Lieutenant very correctly defined it, the maxim was * kill or be killed,” and 
the probability of a premature and violent death terminating my brief career in 
the service of my country. At last I began to suspect that [ must be in heart 
a coward, who would shrink and disgrace himself in the hour of trial, and there- 
by afflict and dishonour his brave father. 
And yet I did not fear to meet the enemy ; but visions—terrific visions—of 
I scarcely knew what, kept flitting before me, and more than once I wished my- 
self alongside of my mamma, instead of dancing over the waters to enter upon 
a conflict where deadly strife would offer up its victims at the shrine of ambi- 
tion and avarice, 
We had a good two hours’ pull—a considerable portion of the time in perfect 
silence—when we avproached the dark, frowning, rocky cliffs, that form a boun- 
dary to this part of France, and which reminded me of the loadstone land of 
Sinbad the Sailor, whose history had been a great favourite with me when at 
school. Mr. White had frequently used his glass to try and discover the ves- 
sels, but without being able to perceive them, on account, as he conjectured, of 
their being close in. Stillhe expressed himself assured that they could be at 
no great distance, provided they had not become alarmed, and taken shelter 
in the bay ; and calling the boats around him, he inquired if all hands were 
ready. 
Then there was a buckling on of cutlasses and an adjusting of pistols—an 
examination of cartouche-boxes, and passing the fingers*over the edge of the 
tomahawks : preparation for a few minutes was extremely busy amongst the 
seamen. ‘The marines were all in readiness previous to their embarkation, 
except the fixing of the bayonets, which was now ordered to be done ; and the 
word was shortly passed to the commanding officer of the perfect equipment of 
the assailants. 
‘* My intention is,” said Mr. White, “to pour our whole force into the brig, 
and, when she is taken, to direct her guns against the cutters, whilst the pinnace 
and barge are boarding the couvoy. But, atthe present moment, I am not de- 
termined as to the more immediate object of attack, as we must be governed by 
circumstances. I know, my lads, you will all stand by your officers, and do your 
duties as British seamen ought.” 
A low response was made to this appeal, expressive of perfect assent ; but I 
was nota little surprised to witness the playful manners of the men, notwith- 
standing the perils which seemed to await them. They did not appear to en- 
tertain the slightest idea of danger, but laughed and joked, challenging each 
other to acts of daring, or provoking the spirits of their shipmates by droll al- 
lusions and inuendoes. Every ship has its privileged joker, and ours was Dick 
Fitton, one of the gunner’s crew: he was steering the first cutter, and his re- 
marks produced ill-repressed bursts of laughter, in which the officers could not 
forbear joining, though it set old Clarke's studied views of subordination utterly 
at defiance. 
‘“‘]’m sorry to trouble you, Muster White,” said the veteran caterer, address- 
ing the First Lieutenant, “but I should take it as a particular favour if you 
would be good enough to take Fitton in the barge—he is so hobstropelous 
here.” 
“ Not drunk, I hope,” remarked Mr. White—for Fitton was one of that class 
of seamen who indulge freely, and without discretion, whenever they can get 
liquor. 
“Perfectly sober, yer honour,” returned Fitton; “have only had my allow- 
ance to-day, and the cook put his thumb sodeep in the measure when sarving 
it out that he got an extra quantity of plush.” 
‘Of what have you to complain, Mr. Clarke 1” demanded the Lieutenant ; “I 
must have no differences now.” 
‘**T am sorry to say, sir, as he has’nt proper respect for his superior officer,”’ 
returned Clarke, with solemnity ; ‘though that’s nothing new to him, drunk or 
sober.” 
“Tax yer honour’s pardon,” uttered Dick, shoving his boat nearer to the barge, 
‘but Muster Clarke's angry with me for no cause whatsomever ; the fact is, yer 
honour, he was a-bottling off sleep when I heard you hail, and sol took the | 
cork out of his bottle and roused him up.”, 
The laugh turned against Clarke, who mumbled out something about weari- | 
ness; and the Lieutenant, commanding them to be diligent in keeping a good 
look-out, inclined the boats’ heads towards Douarnenez Bay, but still drawing in | 
with the land. 
Rather more than half an hour elapsed, and we had got pretty close in to the 
rocks, when Scott, who, sitting in the box, was more elevated than the rest,gave 
notice ina whisper that he could see the convoy coming. In an instant the | 
communication was made to the other boats, and all were promptly on the alert. | 
Mr. White, glass in hand, reconnvitred, and quickly made out a large brig, but 
| 





the other vessels were so crowded together that he could not distinguish what 
they were; but not a moment was lost in making his arrangements ; and as the 
boats were within an oar’s length of each other, his orders could be distinctly 
heard without compelling him to speak very loud. ‘The launch board on the 
larboard bow—Mr. Jephson, the pinnace, on the larboard quarter—first cutters, 
larboard fore channels—and the barge will take the larboard beam. Marines, be | 
ready to cover the boarders as they ascer.d—take a steady and sure aim at eve- 
tything that shows itself alive. Tomahawks ready, in case of their having 
their nettings triced up. No man can do wrong who brings down an opponent ; 
officers, remember the force of example. Now, lay ou your oars till I give way, 
then dash at once to your appointed stations.” An indistinct, half-stifled sound 
of mirth was heard—* Halloo! what noise is that in the first cutter?” 

“It's Fitton, sir,” responded old Clarke, testily,—‘'he’s at his confounded 
tricks again, sir,—setting all the men a laughing with his foolery,and says you've 
given him a commission to do so.” 

“Tonly told ‘em, yer honour, to catch a Frenchman apiece, and sarve ’em out 
slops !” exclaimed Fitton. 

** Silence !—silence !” insisted the lieutenant ; and after that moment it pro- 
foundly prevailed. 

The vessels were becoming more and more clear to the view, and I found 
my right hand nervously grasping my sword, whilst my left was feeling the 
trigger of one of my pistols. Excitement gradually arose as the convoy neared 
us. My restlessness and tremor increased ; and everything was so perfectly 
still, that I fancied the commanding officer and men could hear the tumultnous 
throbbing of my heart, which was almost bursting through my breast. 

‘Mind your helm, coxswain,” whispered Mr. White; ‘‘have your hooks rea- 
dy forud,—the stern sheets abreast the main-chains ; and, marines, reserve your 
fire for any of the enemy who may stand prominent to resist the boarders. 
Here they come !—and now, Mr. Oldjunk,” turning to me, “ you will see some 
fun.” 

The brig had the lead ; and at first we supposed ourselves pretty sure of an 
easy prey, as they did not appear to perceive us. This was, in fact, the case, 
till we were close to them; but they had an excellent look-out, and the moment 
the barge was put in motion, as a signal for the other boats to attack, a 
brisk fire of musketry was opened from the brig, and her guns were partially 
brought to bear upon us, but the muzzles were elevated too high to do much 
mischief. We advanced in line abreast, the launch and the first cutter on the 
Jarboard beam of the barge, and the pinnace on the starboard beam ; but nota 
shot was returned, as objects were too indistinct totake good aim. The peals 
of musketry, however, aroused the men, who loudly cheered as they bent 
steadily to their oars, although more than one or two of the latter disconti- 
nued the-stroke, and lay idly upon the water. No inquiry was made as to the 
cause of this seeming negligence, for the lieutenant well knew that they would 
have been as active as the rest, but that the brave fellows who pulled at them 
were hit. 

Again the shout rose loud and strong, and this time I joined in it, as Mr. 
White, standing up in the stern-sheets, waved his hat to urge the men to ac- 
celerate their speed. The brig hauled up a little, to give the launch its stem, 
and so run her down; but the third lieutenant dexterously avoided the collision 
by briskly crossing her hawse,and hooking on tothe starboard bow instead of the 
larboard, where Fitton cleverly placed the first cutter. I well remember the 
barge running alongside, just abaft the fore-channels, and the pinnace coming 
stem on to our stern; but | have no distinct recollection of what took place for 
several minutes afterwards. It is true, | have a confused idea of seeing the 
marines fire as the seamen bounded up the side (there were no boarding-net- 
tings up), and hearing the rattling of the muskets and the clashing of steel, 
mingled with shrieks, and imprecations, and cheers. I also have a faint re- 
membrance of seeing men fall back into the barge, aud some of them 
overboard ; but all this passed in less time than it has taken to write this 
paragraph. 

I must, at least, have been ina estate something resembling stupor, but was 
aroused by the voice of the coxswain, who, having gained firm footing in the 
fore-channels, sung out for me to give him my hand, and he would haul me 





to 
they will cut round the Penmark and make for Quimper Bay 





his ear before he can get so far. Give way cheerily, my men; there’s honour 
and prige-money in store for you.” 





shert distance into the bay, and, meeting with no molestation, wiil cross over 
Point, and run for Hodierne. and should nothing appear at daylight, | 
That is most | 
likely the intention of the convoying vessel ; but we must whisper a word in | ing past me, he rushed upon the enemy with vehemence, and struck down a 


aboard. I instantly complied, and the next minute was hoisted up and lifted 
over the bulwazk into the midst of the affray. 
* Hurrah! Oldjunk, my boy,—well-behaved!”’ exclaimed Jephson, as dash- 


young officer who opposed his passage. 
“Done like a Briton!” shouted Scott, as rising over the bulwark, he pre- 


It is useless to deny that I had some sad misgivings as to the result of the | pared to leap on the deck, when a French marine charged upon him with the 
enterprise, applied to my own particular person ; and frequently a sickness of | 
heart, whieh | could not subdue, caused great palpitation, which had not been 
diminished by the'counsel I had received from Jephson, the coxswain, and the 


bayonet, before he could possibly come to his guard ; and the coxswain must 
fener been desperately wounded, if not killed, when a sort of natural instinct 
took instantaneous possession of me, and, without a moment's reflection or 


Lieutenant, which, thoogh meant in earnest friendsbip and good will, did but} previous thought of what I should do, I fired at the man’s head. My ball took 
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effect : he sprang forward,—but his aim was harmlessly wide, and the next in- 
stant he was a corpse. ae ta 

“A good beginning, Oldjunk!” shouted Mr. White, who witnessed the tran- 
saction. ‘ Carry on, my boy, and she’s our own. Hurrah! my lads,—drive the 
rascals overboard,—throw ‘em down the hatchways,—we'll pipe to grog di- 
rectly.” 

I stil retained the discharged pistol in my hand, as Scott took me by the arm, 
and exclaimed— 

“Drop it. young genelman, and puckalow the other: out cutlash, and at 
‘em! I'll lay alongside of you,—hurrah !” 

For several minutes the whole was inexplicable confusion,—men fighting at 
every part of the deck, sometimes enveloped in smoke, and then, again, as the 
dense clouds were wafted away to leeward, the whole scene burst upon the 
sight, as the flashes from the pistols and muskets lighted it up. I hurried with 
the coxswain to the quarter deck, where the contest was violently raging, and, 
flourishing my cutlass, struck at all who did not bear the white bandage on 
the left arm,—the distinguishing mark of the frigate’s ship’s company. Once 
I felt a stinging, tingling pain in my right thigh, but there was no time or op- 
portunity to take especial notice of it; and at another I received a stunning 
contusion on my left shoulder from the butt-end of a musket. 

Jephson and Stewart were side by side, the former shouting, at every blow 
he made, *‘ That's for my commission !” the latter “ For the honour of the aris- 
tocracy !”” whilst old Clarke, puffing and blowing, was doing desperate work ; 
and Dick Fiiton, sticking close to him, was full of his usual frolic, though it 
must be admitted that the caterer had been twice indebted to him for his life. 

The contest continued hand to hand for more than ten minutes, when the ene- 
my began to give way, and numbers of them jumped below to look after their 
bags. The commander of the brig was killed, and the dead and wounded lay in 
all directions promiscuously mingled. Dick Fitton had taken the helra, for the 
man who had been steering was stretched lifeless beneath the tiller, and the brig 
had come up in the wind, but Dick was keeping a steady course till the affair 
should be decided. A strong muster still remained upon the fovecastle, firing 
indiscriminately upon friends and foes, and utterly reckless about the former, so 
that they could but destroy the latter. Mr. White rallied his men, and, whilst 
the third lieutenant kept the quarter-deck in check, the first, waving bis hat, and 
shouting ‘Come on, my lads!” resolutely attacked the Frenchmen forward. 
The charge was irresistible; they gave way at all points,—several jumped ever- 
board,—the firing ceased, and we were in full possession. The prisoners were 
immediately sent below, and the gratings clapped over the hatchways tu secure 
them, whilst preparation was made to engage the cutters that were coming up to 
the assistance of their friend. As for the chasse-marées, they cut off, scattering 
in all directions. 

The sails were trimmed tothe wind, and we were soon in the thick of the 
convoy, dispensing our shot all round the compass, to bring the fellows to. The 
cutters were large vessels, and boldly attacked us; but we contrived to get them 
abreast of each other,und poured in two or three broadsides with good effect, the 
shot that missed the nearest hitting the more distant,who hauled in shore to es- 
cape. 

About this period I felt a faintness steal overme. There was a benumbing 
sensation in my right thigh, and my right foot plashed in my shoe, as if it had 
been filled with water. Prubbed my hand down my leg,—my trowsers were per- 
fectly saturated ; and then, examining my hand by the binnacle lamp, I discover- 
ed that it was stained with blood. I ascertained that | was wounded. What fol- 
lowed for some time I do not know, as insensibility steeped iny faculties in utter 
forgetfulness. 

From this state I was not aroused until, conveyed on board the frigate, when, 
on regaining consciousness, ! found myself in the Captain's cabin and the Surgecn 
administering restoratives. My father stood over me, anxiously watching my 
recovery from stupor; and an exclamation of gratitudeto God burst from his 
lips when my tongue proclaimed a return to sensibility. At this moment I 
can call to remembrance the deep emotion that was pictured on his countenance 
as he took my hand, and uttered, 

‘Cheer up, Jonathan !—cheer up! you will weather it yet.” And he then 
added, as if to afford me more extensive encouragement, ‘‘ Your mother will 
be delighted when she hears of your good conduct, which Mr. White has faith- 
fully reported to me.” 

For myself, I was not conscious of any particular good conduct on my part. 
In fact, such had been the agitated condition of my mind, that I retained but 
very small recollection of what had actually occurred ; but it appeared by Mr. 
White's account, that not only had I saved the life of Scott, but also that I had 
laid about me most vigorously with my cutlass, and had done some execution 
with my second pistol ;—I did not know that I had discharged it. Both cutters, 
and nearly the whole of, the convoy, were captured, but not without severe loss 
on the side of the British anda still heavier mortality amongst the French. It 
was now daylight : the frigate was under way, and we were off Ushant, bound 
across the Channel, to see the prizes safe into port, and to land the wounded pri- 
soners 

The effusion of blood from my thigh had been very great, and rendered me 
extremely feeble ; nor could I move my arm through the blow I had received on 
my shoulder. Yet, as I lay on my father’s cot—no uncomfortable berth for a 
poor reefer—I became sensible that some one was extended on the sofa, and 
the Assistant Surgeon was attending upon him. My father looked inquiringly 
at the doctor, who, comprehending his meaning, silently shook his head. 
At this moment the sufferer gave a heavy groan ; and then, trying to raise him- 
self, uttered in a voice which, though husky with coming death, I knew to be 
Stewart’s,— 

“ Hurrah—for the aristocracy—hurrah! I’ve stood by my order, and shall 
have a title vet before I die. Look out, Clarke! that fellow means to pin you. 
There I have him,—he’ll never taste pea-soup again !” 

“Hush, hush, Mr. Stewart,” said the Assistant-Surgeon, soothingly ; “ you 
do but irritate your wound.” 

“Wound !”” repeated he quickly ; “ well, if I am wounded, who says there 
is nothing in blood ; tle current is noble : it has descended from the most an- 
cient and honourable in the kingdom; nay, there is even a dash of royalty in it, 
and that is something to be proud of. Several of my ancestors fell in the ser- 
vice of their country, and why shouldn't I?” 

“Stewart,” said my father, firmly, as he took the young man’s hand ; “ Stew- 
art, you have shown yourself to be a brave youth ; but remember obedience is 
a point—a most essential point of duty. I am your Commander, and as your 
superior officer [ request that you will liedown quietly, and try to compose 
yourself.” ; 

“I will, sir—I will;” responded the midshipman, laying himself back with 
a degree of rigidity that must have been very painful. ‘ But where is my mess- 
mate—where is Oldjunk; has he cut and run, or is he still holding on his 
turn of life?” 

“ You are both brave lads,” retuned my father, with emotion ; ‘‘ you have 
greatly exceeded my expectations, for I was somewhat afraid you had been too 
much among the petticoats ; but you have done well, and I trust you will both 
be spared, a credit to your parents, and an honour to your country. Now, lie 
still, and do not defeat my hopes.” : 

The Assistant-Surgeon touched his head, for the purpose of conveying the 
truth to my father, that poor Stewart's brain was affected ; for though he cer- 
tainly endeavoured to remain immoveable, yet it was evident by the convulsive 
twitchings of his body, that a feverish restlessness was mastering him, and it 
was with the utmost difficulty he could restrain himself. Sometimes disjointed 
and unconnected exclamations would burst forth, relative to the recent encoun- 
ter, and then he would fancy himself at home, and the pride of ancestry was 
blended with the softer sentiments of affection for his mother. 

Ah, what is there not in that dear and respected narne—the name of mother ! 
What living being is there on whom the Almighty has conferred the gift of 
reason, whose heart does not glow with the fervid remembrances of maternal 
love 1— 

Deep streams are silent ; from the generous breast 
The dearest feelings are the last confess'd. 

And thus it is, though we seldom hear of the tender solicitude of a mother 
spoken of ; yet, shallow indeed must be the intellect, and depraved the habits of 
that individual who forgets the undeviating care—the constant anxiety which 
swells in the bosom of her who brought him forth, and nourished him with the 
sustenance of her own existence. ; 

Poor Stewart’s thoughts were wildly wandering over past scenes and occur- 
rences, but they found gentle rest when they flew for shelter to the memorials 
of maternal affection; and though at times almost raving with the excess of ex- 
citement as visions of mirth or grief passed in successive review before him, yet 
the moment he breathed his mother’s name, the tumultuous passions that shook 
his frame subsided, and his voice sank down into gentle murmurs. 

He had behaved himself most gallantly in the action, and disappointed every 
one who knew him only as a fantastical and flippant youth, whose family con- 
nexions rendered his promotion certain at the close of his long six years. All 
who witnessed it, spoke in high terms of his cool intrepidity and daring courage 
whilst engaging the enemy. A grape-shot from one of the cutters had shatter- 
ed his left arm, and a ball had struck him on the head. 

His wounds were from the first pronounced to be mortal ; and though there 
was no relaxation of skillin the proper application of remedial measures, yet 
the surgeon never gave the slightest hope on account of the brain being affect- 
ed, and depriving him of that tranquillity which he considered essential to re- 
lief. At length, poor Stewart fell into uneasy slumber, the precursor of disso- 
lution ; and as my father, who frequently quitted the deck to visit us, bent over 
him, I could see tears standing in his eyes, as he uttered, ‘* Poor lad, you have 
had an early fate ; but that gallant spirit will soon be released from suffering, 
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whilst those you leave behind will mourn your loss in the bitterness of grief and | 
anguish. What will your parents say!” He paced the cabin-deck fore and | 
aft, as he continued, “It is an honourable death,—yes, an honourable death ; | 
but what consolation can honour bring toa bereaved parent’s heart!’ He came 
to my cot. ‘Are you asleep, Jonathan '!—do you feel much pain'—come, 
cheer up, my boy, [ shall yet restore you to your mother.” And then walking 
aft, he buried his face in his hands, and several convulsive sobs escaped him, 
that would not be repressed. 

At length, Stewart awoke from his dreamy slumbers, and his utterance was 
calm, distinct, and sensible ; he was perfectly aware of the approaching ¢risis ; 
but he merely suid, in reference to continued existence, “1 should have much 
liked to have returned to England ;” and then turning to my father, added, ** But 
you will tell them, sir, that I did my duty, and no dishonour attaches to my name 
or family.” 

The Captain was too much agitated to reply ; but he took the hand of the 
brave lad, which he pressed between his own, as an assurance that his wish 
would be complied with. Stewart then requested permission to bid his mess- 
mates farewell, and that he might be indulged in giving them memorials from 
his little stock of valuables. The Captain would have dissuaded him from this, 
as he feared it might hasten his last moments; but the Surgeon remarking that 
it would rather appease than irritate him, both requests were granted, especial- 
ly as there were but few remaining on board, the principal part of them being 
in charge of the prizes. ; , 

It was an affecting sight to witness his parting with the youngsters ; for though 
he had tyrannized over them with no small degree of rigour, yet now, when the 
current of existence was ebbing fast away, and he was about to be launched 
upon the boundless ocean of eternity, all angry feeling, al! animosity had ceased, | 
and each one loved him as a brother. Nor had he been much esteemed amongst 
the men, for the haughty pride in which he had been educated, had caused him 
to look upon his inferiors in rank with supercilious contempt. But in his bravery 
he had manifested that redeeming quality which a seaman loves, and all his 
faults were generously forgotten. 

Still there was one whose attachment was unbounded, and many a pugilistic 
encounter had he undertaken in defence of Stewart's fame ;—this was his ham- 
mock-man, a marine, who brushed his clothes, and kept his chest in order. He 
had long been waiting at the cabin-door, inquiring of all who came out, how 
his master was, and whether he durst venture in to see him; and at length, 
being observed by the Captain, he so earnestly preferred his petition to have 
one final interview with the dying midshipman, that he was allowed to enter. 

Stewart’s faculties were fast decaying,—untimely blighted like the early 
flower cut down by the unexpected frosts of spring, but he immediately recol- 
lected the truly grieving Mason, and extended his hand towards him. ‘I wished 
to see you, Mason,”’ said he, faint from previous exertion, ‘* my purse was in 
my chest.” ; 

“It is here, sir,” returned the marine, offering the purse to the young offli- 
cer; “I brought it that I might give it to the Captain, or any one you named, | 
for I shouldn’t like to be thought dishonest, sir ; there’s fifteen guineas in it, 
Muster Stewart—three Spanish dollars—.” 

‘‘ Avast, avast, Mason,” murmured the midshipman, interrupting him in his 
inventory ; ‘‘ Keep them yourself. Have I your sanction, sir !—he has served 
me well and faithfully. I cannot write—I can scarcely see, my sight is growing | 
dim, and there is a darkness swimming round me. Captain Oldjunk, will you 
do me the favour to request my father to be good to Mason—!” A faintness 
came over him, which was succeeded by a spasmodic catching of his breath 

“Tam going, sir—I feel—I feelfam. Mr. Murray (the Surgeon,) will you— 
pray with me; one prayer, sir—one prayer; ‘Father of heaven, be merciful 
to me!’ Good by, Oldjunk—may you long—long live to keep up the—the— 
honour of your family. Farewell all—farewell—Captain Oldjunk, your band ; 
oh! hold me—hold on to the last! I—I have done my duty—only say that | 
have—anc—and my spirit will depart in peace.” 

** You have—you have, my brave young friend,” uttered my father, his voice 
tremulous with emotion, ‘and may the God of heaven receive you to his eter 
nal rest.” 

The Surgeon was in deep and earnest prayer; poor Mason stood crying like 
a child; nor was there a dry eye within the precincts of the cabin. Stewart 
looked upon his Commander, who stillretained his hand; a smile of triumph 
overcaine the grapplings of death, nor did it cease to mantle upon his features 
even alter the grim tyrant had achieved the conquest, and a‘! that remained of 
the high-minded aristocratic midshipman was a lifeless corpse 
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BARNABY RUDGE.—THE NEW STORY BY “ BOZ.” 
CHAPTER XXIX. 

The thoughts of worldly men are for ever regulated by a moral law of gravi 

tation, which, like the physical one, holds them down to earth. The bright 

glory of day, and the silent wonders of a starlight night, appeal to their mind 
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in vain. ‘There are no signs in the sun, or in the moon, or inthe stars for their 
reading. They are like some wise men, who, learning to know each planet by 


its Latin name, have quite forgotten such sinall heavealy constellations as Cha 
rity, Forbearance, Universal Love, and Mercy, although they shine by night 
and day so brightly that the blind may see them; and, looking upward at the 
spangled sky, see nothing there but the reflection of their own great wisdom 
and book-learning. 

It is curious to imagine these people of the world, busy in thoug! 


t, turning 


their eyes toward the conntless spheres that shine above us, and making them | 


reflect the ouly images their minds contain. The man who lives but in the 
breath of princes has nothing in h’s sight but stars for courtiers’ breasts. The 
envious man beholds his neighbours’ honours even in the sky ; to the money- 
hoarder, and the mass of worldly folk, the whole great universe above glitters 
with sterling coin—fresh from the mint—stamped with the sovereign’s head— 
coming always between them and heaven, turn where they may. So do the 
shadows of our own desires stand between us und our better angels, aud thus 
their brightness is eclipsed. 

Everything was fresh and gay, as though the world were but that morning 
made, when Mr. Chester rode at a tranquil pace along the forest road. ‘Though 
early in the season, it was warm and genial weather; the trees were budding 
into leaf, the hedges and the grass were green, the air was musical with songs 
of birds, and high abovethem all the lark poured out her richest melody. In 
shady places morning dew sparkled on each young leaf und blade of grass; and 
where tae sun was shining, some diamond drops yet glistened brightly, as in 
unwillinguess to leave so fair a world, and have such brief existence. Even 
the light wind, whose rustling was as gentle to the ear as softly-falling water, 
had its bope and promise, and leaving a pleasant fragrance in its track as it 
went fluttering by, whispered of its intercourse with summer, and of his happy 
coming. 

The solitary rider went glancirg on among the trees, from sunlight into shade 
and back again, at the same even pace—looking about him, certainly, from 


time to time, but with no greater thought of the day or the scene through which | 


he moved than that he was fortunate (being choicely dressed) to have such fa- 
vourable weather. 
if he were satisfied with himself than with anything else ; and so went riding 
on, upon his chesaut cob, as pleasant to look upon as his own horse, and proba- 


bly far less sensitive to the many cheerful influences by which he was sur- | 


rounded. 
In course of time the Maypole’s massive chimneys rose upon his view: but 


he quickened not his pace one jot, and with the same cool gravity rode up tothe ! 
tavern porch. John Willet, who was toasting his red face before a great fire in | 


the bar, and who, with surpassing foresight and quickness of apprehension, had 


been thinking, as he looked at the blue sky, that if that state of things lasted | 


much longer, it might ultimately become necessary to leave off fires and throw 
the windows open, issued forth to hold his stirrup, calling lustily for Hugh. 

‘Oh, you're here, are you, sir!” said John, rather surprised by the quickness 
with which he appeared. ‘ Take this here valuable animal intu the stable, and 
have more than particular care of him if you want to keep your place. A mor- 
tal lazy fellow, sir; he needs a deal of looking after.” 

‘But you have a son,” returned Mr. Chester, giving his bridle to Hugh as 
he dismounted, and acknowledging his salute by a careless motion of his hand 
towards his hat. ‘* Why don’t you make him useful ?” 

** Why, the truth is, sir,” replied John, with great importance, “ that my son 
—what, you’re a listening are you, villain!” ; ; 

“ Who's listening ?”’ returned Hugh, angrily. ‘A treat, indeed, to hear you 
speak! Would you have me take him in ’till he’s cool?” 

“Walk him up and down further off then, sir,’ cried old John, “and when 
you see me and a noble gentleman entertaining ourselves with talk, keep your 
distance. If you don’t know your distance, sir,” added Mr. Willet, after an 
enormously long pause, during which he fixed his great dull eyes on Hugh, 
and waited with exemplary patience for any little property in the way of 


ideas that might be coming to him “we'll find a way to teach you pretty 
soon.” , . ‘ 


} 1 i 1 | 
Hogh shrugged his shoulders scornfully, and in his reckless swaggering way, 


crossed to the other side of the little green, and there, with the bridle slung 
loosely over his shoulder led the horse to and fro, glancing at his master every 
now and then, from under his bushy eyebrows, with as sinister an aspect as one 
would desire to see. 

Mr. Chester, who, without appearing to do so, had eyed him attentively du- 


78 this brief dispute, stepped into the porch, and turning abruptly to Mr. Wil- 
et, said— : 


“Vou keep strange servants, John.’ 
‘* Strange enough to look at, sir, certainly,” answered the host 


’ 


t 


. of 


> ‘but ou 


| with his accustomed serenity of face. ‘* My good friend, what about him *” 


He smiled very complacently at such times, but rather as | 


Che Alvion. 
doors ; for horses, dogs, and the like of that ; there an’t a better man in Eng- 
land, thanis that Maypole. Hugh, yonder. He an’t fit for in doors,” added Mr. 
Willet, with the confidential air of a man who felt his own superior nature. “ J 
do that 5 but if that chap had only a little imagination, sir—” 

“* He's an active fellow now, I dare swear,” said Mr. Chester, in a musing 
tone, which seemed to suggest that he would have said the same had there been 
nobody to hear him. 

** Active, sir!” retorted John, with quite an expression in his face; ‘that 
chap! Hallo, there? You, sir! Bring that horse here, and go and hang my wig 
on the weathercock, to show this gentleman whether you're one of the lively sort 
or not. 

Hugh made no answer, but throwing the bridle to his master, and snatching 
his wig from his head, in a manner so unceremonious and hasty that the action 
discomposed Mr. Willet not a little, though performed at his own special desire, 
climbed nimbly to the very summit of the maypole before the house, and hang- 
ing his wig upon the weathercock, sent it twirling round like a roasting jack. 
Having achieved this performance he cast it on the ground, and sliding down the 
pole with inconceivable rapidity, alighted on his feet almost as soon as it had 
touched the earth. 

* There, sir,” said John, relapsing into his usual stolid state, ** you won't see 
that at many houses besides the Maypule, where there’s good accommodation for 
man and beast—nor that neither, though that with him is nothing.” 

This last remark bore reference to his vaulting on horseback, as upon Mr. 
Chester's tirst visit, and quickly disappearing by the stable gate. 
“That with him is nothing,” repeated Mr. Willet, brushing his wig with his 
wrist, and inwardly resolving to distribute a small charge for dust and damage 
to that article of dress, through the various items of his guest’s bill ; ‘he'll get 
out of a’most any winder in the house. There never was such a chap for fling- 
ing himself about and never hurting his bones. It’s my opinion, sir, that it’s 
pretty nearly all owing to his not having any imagination ; and that if imagina 
tion could be (which it can’t) knocked into him, he’d never be able to do it any 
more. But we wasa talking, sir, about my son.” 

“True, Willet, true,” said his visiter, turning again towards the landlord 





It has been reported that Mr. Willet, previous to making answer, winked. 
As he never was known to be guilty of such lightness of conduct either be- 
fore or afterwards, this may be looked upon as a malicious invention of his ene- 
mies-—founded, perhaps, upon the undisputed circumstance of his taking his 
guest by the third breast button of his coat, counting downwards from the chin, 
and pouring his reply into his ear :— 

* Sir,” whispered John, with dignity, “I know my duty. We want no love- 
making here, sir, unbeknown to parents. I respect a certain young gentleman, 
taking him ia the light of a young gentleman ; I respect acertain young lady, 
taking her in the light of a young lady ; but of the two as a couple, I have no | 
knowledge, sir, none whatever. My son, sir, is upon his patrole.” 

“T thought I saw him looking through the corner window but this moment,” 
said Mr. Chester, who naturally thought that being on patrole, implied walking 
about somewhere. 

**No doubt you did, sir,” returned John. ‘‘ He is upon his patrole of honour, 
sir, not to leave the premises. Me and some friends of mine that use the May- 
pole of an evening, sir, considered what was best to be done with him, to pre- | 
vent his doing anything unpleasant in opposing your desires ; and we've put him | 
on his patrole. And what's more, sir, he won't be off his patrole for a pretty 
long time to come, I can tell you that.” 

When he had communicated this bright idea, which had had its origin in the 
perusal by the village cronies of a newspaper, containing, among other matters, 
an account of how some officer pending the sentence of some court-martial had 
been enlarged on parole, Mr. Willet drew back from his guest’s ear, and with- 
out any visible alteration of feature, chuckled thrice, audibly. This nearest ap- 





| 
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| 


| proach to a laugh in which he ever indulged, (and that but seldom and only on 


extreme occasions,) never even curled his lip, or effected the smallest change 
\u, RO, not so much as a slight wagging of, his great, fat, double chin, which 
at these times, as at all others, remained a perfect desert in the broad map of 
his face; one changeless, dull, tremendous blank. 

Lest it should be matter of surprise to any, that Mr. Willet adopted this bold 
course in Opposition to one whom he had often entertained, and who had al- 
ways paid his way at the Maypole gallantly, it may be remarked, that it was 
his very penetration and sagacity in this respect which occasioned him to in- 
dulge in those unusual demonstrations of jocularity, just now recorded. For Mr. 
Witlet, after carefully balancing father and son in his mental scales, had arrived 
at the distinct conclusion that the old gentleman was a better sort of customer 
than the youngone. Throwing his landlord into the same scale, which was al- 
ready turned by this consideration, and heaping upon him, again, his strong de- 
sires to run counter to the unfortunate Joe, and his opposition as a general prin- 
ciple to all matters of love and matrimony, it went down to the very ground 
straightway, and sent the light cause of the young gentleman flying upwards to 
the ceiling. Mr. Chester was not the kind of man to be by any means dim- 
sighted to Mr. Willet’s motives, but he thanked him as graciously as if he had 
been one of the most disinterested martyrs that ever shone on earth ; and leav- 
ing him, with many complimentary reliances on his great taste and judgment,to 
prepare whatever dinner he might deem most fitting the occasion, bent his steps 
towards the Warren 

Dressed with more than his usual elegance ; assuming a gracefulness of man- 
ner, which, though it was the result of long study, sat easily upon him and he- 
came him well ; composing his features into their most serene and prepossessing 
expression ; and setting in short that guard upon himself at every point, which 
denoted that he attached no slight importance to the impression he was about to 
make, he entered the bounds of Miss Haredale’s usual walk. He had not gone 
| far, or looked about him long, when he descried coming towards him, a female 
| figure. A glimpse of the form and dress, as she crossed a little wooden bridge 
| which lay between them, satisfied him that he had found her whom he desired 
|tosee. He threw himself in her way, and a very few paces brought them close 
together. 
| He raised his hat from his head, and, yielding the path, suffered her to pass 
‘him. Then, as ifthe idea had but that moment occurred to him, he turned has- 
tily back and said in an agitated voice: 

“IT beg pardon—do I address Miss Haredale ?” 

She stopped in some confusion at being so unexpectedly accosted by a stran- 
| ger; and answered, “ Yes.”’ 
| ‘Something told me,” he said, looking a compliment to her beauty, “ that it 
| could be no other. Miss Haredale, I bear a name which is not unknown to you 
| —which it is a pride, and yet a pain to me to know, sounds pleasantly in your 
| ears. [sma man advanced in life, as you see. Iam the father of him whom 
| you honour and distinguish above all othermen. May I, for weighty reasons 

which fill me with distress, beg but a minute’s conversation with you here ?” 

Who that was inexperienced in deceit, and had a frank and youthful heart, 
| could doubt the speaker's truth—could doubt it too, when the voice that spoke, 
was like the faint echo of one she knew so well, and so much loved to hear ? 
| She inclined her head, and stopping, cast her eyes upon the ground. 

**A little more apart—among these trees. It is an old man’s hand, Miss 
Haredale ; an honest one, believe me.” 

She put her’s in it, as he said these words, and suffered him to lead her to a 
neighbouring seat. 

** You alarm me, sir,”’ she said, in a low voice. 
any illnews, I hope?” 

‘Of none that you anticipate,” he answered, sitting down beside her. “ Ed- 
ward is well—auite well. Itis of him I wish to speak, certainly ; but I have 
| 00 misfortune tu communicate.” 

She bowed her head again, and made as though she would have begged him 
| to proceed ; but said nothing. 

“Tam sensible that I speak to you at a disadvantage, dear Miss Haredale. 
| Believe me, that I am not so forgetful of the feelings of my younger days, as 
not to know that you are little disposed to view me with favour. Yuu have 
heard me described as cold-hearted, calculating, selfish—” 

“T have never, sir,”’ she interposed with an altered manner and a firmer voice ; 
“T have never heard vou spoken of in harsh or disrespectful terms. You doa 
great wrong to Edward’s nature, if you believe him capable of any mean or base 
| proceeding.” 

“ Pardon me, my sweet young lady, but your uncle—” 

_ “Nor is it my uncle’s nature, either,” she replied, with a heightened colour 
in her cheek. * It is not his nature to stab in the dark, nor is it mine to love such 
deeds. Your suspicions are quite | nfounded,”’ 

She rose as she spoke, and would have left him, but he detained her with a 
gentle hand, and besought her in such persuasive accents to hear him but ano- 
ther minute, that she was easily prevailed upon to comply, and so sat down 
again. 
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“You are not the bearer of 


“And itis,” said Mr. Chester, looking upward, and apostrophising the air ; 
“it is this frank, ingenuous, noble nature, Ned, that you can wound so 
| lightly. Shame—shame upon you, boy !” 

She turned towards him quickly, and with ascornful look and flashing eyes 
There were tears in Mr. Chester's, but he dashed them hurriedly away,as though 
unwilling that his weakness should be known, and regarded her with m ngled ad- 
| Miration and compassion. 

“T never until now,” he said, ‘‘ believed, that the frivolous actions of a young 

|} man could move me like these of my ownson. I never knew now, the 
worth of a woman's heart, which boys so lightly win, and lightly fling away 

| Trust me, dear young lady, that I never until now did know your worth ; and 

| though an abhorrence of deceit and falsehood has impelled me to seek you out, 

i and would have done so had you been the poorest and least gifted of your sex, 


t 
i 


| {should have lacked the fortitude to sustain this interview could I have 


showing; in hisown hand. Forgive me, if I have had a watch upon his)con- 
| duct ; lo his father; I had a regard for your peace and his honour, and no bet- 


| terresource was left me. 


wae. 




















































































































you to my imagination as you really are.” 

Oh! if Mrs. Varden could have seen the virtuous gentleman as he hi 
words with indignation sparkling from his eyes—if she could have heard his br 
kes, quavering voice—if she could have beheld him as he stood bare- s 
the sunlight, and with unwonted energy poured forth his eloquence ! i 

With a haughty face, but pale and trembling too, Emma regarded him in 1 
lence. She neither spoke nor moved, but gazed upon him as though shé 
look into his heart. 

‘“T throw off,” said Mr. Chester, ‘the restraint which natural affection 
impose on some men, and reject all bonds but those of truth and duty. 
Haredale, you are deceived ; you are deceived by your unworthy lover, and 
unworthy son.” 2 

Still she looked at him steadily, and still said not one word. 

“| have ever opposed his professions of love for you; you will do me 
justice, dear Miss Haredale, to remember that. Your uncle and myself 
enemies in early life, and if I had sought retaliation, I might have found it b 
But as we grow older, we grow wiser——better, I would fain hope—aud from 
first, I have opposed him in this attempt. I foresaw the end, and would ha 
spared you, if [ could.” . 

“Speak plainly, sir,’ she faltered. ‘“ You deceive me, or are deceived you 
self—I do not believe you—I cannot—I will not.” Pe ie i 

‘* First,” said Mr. Chester, soothingly,— for there may be in your mi 
some latent angry feeling to which I would not appeal, pray take this letter. 
reached my hands by chance, and by mistake, and should have accounted to 
(as [am told) for my son's not answering some other note of yours. God f 
oid, Miss Haredale,” said the good gentleman, with great emutioa, “ that # 
should be in your gentle breast one causeless ground of quarrel with him. ¥. 
should know, and you will see, that he was in no fault here.” 

There appeared something so very candid, soscrupulously honourable—so 
truthfal and just in this course—something which rendered the upright 

who resorted to it so worthy of belief—that Emma's heart, for the first ti 
sunk within her. She turned away, and burst into tears. 

‘“‘T would,” said Mr. Chester, leaning over her, and speaking in mild 
quiet venerable accents ; “‘I would, dear girl, it were my task to banish, 
increase, those tokens of your grief. My son, my erring son,—I will not 
him deliberately criminal in this,—for men so young, who have been inconst 
twice or thrice before, act without reflection, almost without a knowledge of | 
wrong they do—will break his plighted faith to you; has broken it even now,— 
shall [ stop here, and having given you this warning, teave it to be fulfilled ; 
shall [ go on?” : 

“You will goon, sir,” she answered ; ‘‘ and speak more plainly yet, in 
tice both to him and me.” 

‘* My dear girl,” said Mr. Chester, bending over her more affectionately ; 
‘‘ whom I would call my daughter, but the fates forbid, Edward seeks to k 
with you upon a false and most unwarrantable pretence. I have it on his own 





There lies on his desk at this moment, ready for for- 
warding to you, a letter, in which he tells you that our poverty—our poverty ; 
his and mine, Miss Haredale—forbids him to pursue his claim upon your hand ; 
in which he offers, voluntarily proposes to free you from your pledge, and talks 
magnanimously (men do so, very commonly,in such cases) of bemg in time 
more worthy your regard—and so forth. A letter, to be plain, in which he not 
only jilts you—pardon the word; I would summon to your aid your pride and 
dignity—not only j:lts you, I fear, in favour of the object whose sligh eat- 
ment first inspired his brief passion for yourself, and gave it birth in wounded 
vanity, but affects to make a merit and a virtue of the act.” ; 

She glanced proudly at him once more, as by an involuntary impulse, and with 
a swelling breast rejoined, ‘If what you say be true, he takes much needless 
trouble, sir, to compass his design. He is very tender of my peace of mind. I 
quite thank him.” 

‘The truth of what I tell you, dear young lady,” he replied, “ you will test 
by the receipt or non-receipt of the letter of which I speak.—Hlaredale, my 
dear fellow, Iam delighted to see you, although we meet under simgular circum- 
stances, and upon a melancholy occasion. I hope you are very well.” 

At these words the young lady raised her eves, which were filléd with tears; 
and seeing that her uncle indeed stood before them, and being quite unequal to 
the triai of hearing or of speaking one word more, hurriedly withdrew, and left 

them. They stood looking at each other, and at her retreating figure, and for a 
long time neither of them spoke. 

“ What does this mean? Explain it,” said Mr. Haredale at length. 
are you here, and why with her?” 

‘* My dear friend,” rejoined the other, resuming his accustomed manner witl 
infinite readiness, and throwing himself upon the bench with a weary ait, 
told me not very long ago, at that delightfal old tavern of which you are 
esteemed proprietor (and a most charming establishment it is for persons of rural 
pursuits and in robust health who are not liable to take cold) that I had the head 
and heart of an evil spirit in all matters of deception. I thought at the time; 
I really did think; you flattered me. But now [ begin to wonder at your dis- 
cernment, and vanity apart, do, honestly believe you spoke the truth. Did 
you ever counterfeit extreme ingenuousness and honest indignation? My 
dear fellow, you have no conception, if you never did, how faint the effort makes 
one.” 

Mr. Haredale surveyed him with a look of cold contempt. 
an explanation fora time,” he said, folding his arms, 
wait.” 

“Not at all. Not at all, my good fellow. You shall not wait a moment,” 
returned his friend, as he lazily crossed his legs. ‘‘ The simplest thing in the 
world. It lies in a nutshell; Ned has written her a letter—a boyish, honest, 
sentimental composition, which remains as yet in his desk, because he hasn’t had 
the heart to send it. I have taken a liberty, for which my parental affection and 
anxiety are a sufficient excuse, and possessed myself of the contents. I have 
described them to your niece (a most enchanting person, Haredale ; quite an an- 
gelic creature) with a little colouring and description adapted to our purpose. 
It’s done. You may be quite easy. It’s allover. Deprived of their adherents 
and mediators, and her pride and jealousy roused to the utmost ; with nobody to 
undeceive her, and you to confirm me; you will find that their intercourse will 
close with her answer. If she receives Ned’s letter by to-morrow noon, you 
may date their parting from to-morrow night. No thanks I beg; you owe me 
none. Ihave acted fur myself, and if I bave forwarded our compact with all 
the ardour even you could have desired, I have done so, selfishly, indeed.” 

‘“‘T curse the compact, as you call it, with my whole heart and soul,” return- 
ed the other fiercely. ‘It was made in an evil hour. I have bound myself toa 
lie; I have leagued myself with you ; and though I did so with a righteous mo- 
tive, and though it cost me such an effort as haply few men know, I hate and de- 
spise myself for the deed.” 

*‘ You are very warm,” said Mr. Chester with a languid smile. 

“Tam warm. I am maddened by your coldness. Death, Chester, if your 
blood ran warmer in your veins, and there were no restraints upon me, such as 
those that hold ard drag me back—well; it is done ; you tell me so, and on such 
a point I may believe you. When I am most remorseful for this treachery, I will 
think of you and your marriage, and try to justify myself in such remembrances 
for having torn asunder Emma and your son, at any cost. Our bond is cancelled 
now, and we may part.” 

Mr. Chester kissed his hand gracefully ; and with the same tranquil face he 
had preserved throughout—even when he had seen his companion so tortur- 
ed and transported by his passion that his whole frame was shaken—lay in 
his lounging posture on the seat and watched him as he walked away. 

‘My scape-goat and my drudge at school,” he said, raising his head to look 
after him ; ‘my friend of later days, who could not keep his mistress when he 
had won her, and threw me in +> way to carry off the prize, I triumph in the 
present and the past. Bark on, ill- favoured, ill-conditioned cur ; fortune has ever 
been with me—I like to hear you.” 

The spot where they had met was in an avenue of trees. Mr. Haredale not 
passing out on either hand, had walked straight on. He chanced to turn his head 
when at some considerable distance, and seeing that his late companion had by 
that time risen and was looking after him, stood still as though he half expected 
him to follow, and waited for his coming up 

« It may come to that one day, but not yet,” said Mr. Chester, as he waved 
his hand, as though they were the best of friends, and turned away. “ Not yet, 
Haredale,” he muttered to himself. “Life is pleasant enough to me; dulland 
full of heaviness to you. No. ‘To cross swords with such a man—to indulge 
his humour unless upon extremity—would be weak, indeed.”’ 

For all that, he drew his sword as he walked along, and in an absent humour 
ran his eye from hilt to puint full twenty times. But thoughtfulness begets 
wrinkles ; remembering this, he soon put it up, smoothed his contracted brow, 
hummed a gay tune with greater gaiety of manner, and was his unruffled self 
again. 


“ Why 
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“You may evade 
** T must have it, I can 








CHAPTER XXX. 

A homely proverb recognises the existence of a troublesome class of per- 
sons, who, having an inch conceded them, will take an ell. Not to quote the 
illustrious examples of those heroic scourges of mankind whose amiable path 
in life has been, from birth to death, through blood, and fire, and ruin, and who 
would seem to have existed for no better purpose than to teach mankind that 
as the absence of pain is pleasure, so the earth, purged of their presence, may 
be deemed a blessed place—not to quote such mighty instances, it will be suffi- 
cient to refer to old John Willet , 

Old John having encroached a good standard inch, full measure, on the liberty 
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go despotic and so great, that his thirst for conquest knew no bounds. The 


_ scarcely in the saddle, and Joe was in the very act of making him a graceful 
~ bow, when old John came diving out of the porch, and collared him. 
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of Joe, and having snipped off a Flemish ell in the matter of the parole, grew 


more young Joe submitted, the more absolute old John became. The ell soon 
faded into nothing. Yards, furlongs, miles, arose ; and on went old John in the 
pleasantest manner possible, trimming off an exuberance in this place, shearing 
away some liberty of speech or action in that, and conducting himself in his 
small way with as much high mightiness and majesty, as the most glorious ty- 
rant that ever had his statue reared in public ways, in ancient or in modern 
times. 

As great men are urged on to the abuse of power, (when they need urging, 
which is not often) by their flatterers and dependants, so old John was impelled 
to these exercises of authority by the applause and admiration of his Maypole 
cronies, who, in the intervals of their nightly pipes and pots, would shake their 
heads and say that Mr. Willet was a father of the good old English sort-—that 
there were no new-fangled notions or modern ways in him—that he put them 
in mind of what their fathers were when they were boys—that there was no 
mistake about him—that it would be well for the country if there were more like 
him, and more was the pity that there were not—with many other original re- 


marks of that nature. Then they would condescendingly give Joe to under- | modities in their own countries. It is from a view of these circumstances that 
stand that it was all for his good, and he would be thankful for it one day; and | we have always affirmed it to be an extreme absurdity to expect any increase of 


in particular, Mr. Cobb would acquaint him, that when he was his age, his 


father thought no more of giving him a parental kick, or a box on the ears, or | could obtain corn at half its present price, and thus be enabled to reduce their 
3 cuff on the head, or some little admonition of that sort, than he did of any | charges from thirty to forty percent., they would still be unable to force a larger 
other ordinary duty ot life; and he would further remark, with looks of great | sale in Germany. Their manufactures would still be excluded, as French silks 


significance, that but for this judicious bringing up, he might never have been 
the man he was at that present speaking—which was probable enough, as he 


was, beyond all question, the dullest dog of the party. In short, between old | strictive system, and to give those advantages to foreigners which they thus 


John and old John’s friends, there never was an unfortunate young fellow so bul- 
lied, badgered, worried, fretted, so constantly beset, or made so tired of his 
life, as poor Joe Willet. 

This had come to be the recognised and established state of things; but as 
John was very anxious to flourish his supremacy before the eyes of Mr. Chester, 
he did that day exceed himself; and did so goad and chafe his son and heir, 
that but for Joe’s having made a solemn vow to keep his hands in his pockets 
when they were not otherwise engaged, it is impossible to say what he might 
have done withthem. But the longest day has an end, and at length Mr. Ches- 
ter came down stairs to mount his horse, which was ready at the door. 

As old John was not in the way at the moment, Joe, who was sitting in the 
bar ruminating on his dismal fate andthe manifold perfectiuns of Dolly Varden, 
ran out to hold the guest’s stirrup and assist him to mount. Mr. Chester was 








“None of that, sir,” said John, “none of that, sir. No breaking of patroles 

dare you come out of the door, sir, without leave! You're trying to 

away, ot, are you, and to make a traitor of yourself again! Whai do you 
sir?” 

Let me go, father,” said Joe, imploringly, as he marked the smile upon 

eir visiter’s face, and observed the pleasure his disgrace afforded him. ‘‘ This 
is too bad. Who wanis to get away?” 

“Who wants to get away!” cried John, sbaking him. ‘ Why you do, sir, 
youdo. You're the boy, sir,” added John, collaring with one hand, and aiding 
theeffect of a farewell bow to the visiter with the other, ‘“ that wants to sneak 
into houses, and stir up differences between noble gentlemen and their sons, are 

eh! Hold your tongue, sir.” , 
made no effort to reply. It was the crowning circumstance of his degra- 
dation. He extricated himself from his father’s grasp, darted an angry look at 
the departing guest, and returned into the house. 

‘* But for her,” thought Joe, as he threw his arms upon a table in the common 
room, and laid his head upon them, ‘but for Dolly, who I couldn’t bear should 
think me the rascal they would make me out to be if I ran away, this house 
and I should part to night.” 

It being evening by this time, Solomon Daisy, Tom Cobb, and Long Parkes, 


were allin the common room too, and had from the window been witnesses of | larly with the condition of this country, burdened as it is with enormous taxes 


what had just occurred. Mr. Willet joining them soon afterwards, received 
the compliments of the company with great composure, and lighting his pipe, 
sat down among them. 
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Indeed, a very short consideration is sufficient to show that such is the mere 
natural result of human affairs. All the elements of which these manufactures 
are composed are to be found in Germany and France as well as in England. 
The Elbe and the Rhine can convey the cotton of America into the free ports 
of Holland, Belgium, and the Baltic as easily as intothe Thames. Their wools 
are, in many instances, superior to our own, particularly in Saxony ; and silk, 
hemp, flax, iron, and coals, are as accessible to the Germans as to the English. 
The exportation of our machinery has superadded those further auxiliaries which 
were formerly peculiar to Great Britain. In the wantonness of theoretical prin- 
ciple, we have flung abroad all the secrets of our own long-established superiori- 
ty, and admitted our foreign competitors to an equal participation in all our own 
patent discoveries and improvements. 

The consequence has been, that all these foreigners have become our rivals. 
They suffer us, indeed, to export our half-wrought manufactured goods, such as 
cotton-twists, yarns, &c., but scarcely take any complete fabric from us ; they 
have formed express commercial leagues to exclude our manufactures, and 
whilst they refuse all treaties of reciprocity, they apply with unbending stern- 
ness the protecting principle to secure to themselves the sale of their own com- 


British exports in these foreign markets. Suppose these Manchester merchants 


lately were, amongst ourse!ves, by prohibitory duties. 
Such being the case, what jittie encouragement is there to relax our own re 


rigidly deny to us! Look only to the immediate cost of this system to ourselves. 
Look only at the British East Indies; here is a consumption annually of five 
millions worth ef British goods: we may add as much more from the West In- 
dies ; and two millions further fur Canada. Are such markets, twelve millions 
sterling, to be put to hazard for the uncertainty of foreign dealers ? 

We admit that all theory is, indeed, in favour of free trade, and its necessary 
consequence, free competition, and what follows from it, low prices and abund- 
ant consumption ; and that the effect of all monopoly is to raise prices, to check 
consumption, to hinder a large portion of mankind from consuming the elegan- 
cies and luxuries of life at all, and to prevent those who have the means te con- 
sume from consuming as largely as they otherwise would, and that also all taxes 
in favour of such monopoly are in themselves so much protection to the mono- 
polists at the cost of the eommunity, and, therefore, are a sacrifice of the greater 
interests of the whole to the interest of a part. We fully admit the truth of all 
these principles, and we wou!d admit of their application, if circumstances were 
such as to allow them to be brought into practice. But whilst the foreign mar- 
kets are thus rigidly sealed against us, is it not too obvious to admit of a denial, 
that the unrestricted admission of foreigners into our markets would be the en- 
couragement of foreign manufacturers to the total ruin of our own countrymen ? 
The only result could be, that our own labouring poor would be thrown out of 
employment, and that our capitalists would have to pay the enormous amount of 
our national expenditure, upon a ruined trade and beggared establishments. At 
all events it must be granted, that it is the duty of our legislature to take care in 
the first instance of the immense multitude of our own working poor, and to 
make and maintain such provisions as may ensure their emp!oyment in our ex- 
tensive manufactures and agriculture. Now, if we admit foreigners into our 
market upon equal duties with our own manufacturers, what other consequence 
must we expect than that all our own people must be thrown out of employ- 
ment? The lower habits of living among foreigners, added to the lower taxes, 
necessarily enable them to produce these manufactures at a lower price than 
they can be worked up in England; such lower prices must put English goods 
out of our own market, and we should thus administer to the wealth of foreign- 
ers whilst we were starving our ewn population. 

It is under these circumstances, that free trade, however undeniable intheory, 
is incompatible in practice with the present condition of the world, and particu- 


and charges of various descriptions, and loaded with a national debt double that 
of any other power in Europe. [tis this which must always render us chiefly 
dependent upon our own markets, and must put out of the question the free ad- 





“* We'll see, gentlemen,” said John, after a long pause, “who's the master 
of this house, and who isn’t. We'll see whether boys are to govern men, or 
men are to govern boys.” 

“And gitite right too,” assented Solomon Daisy, with some approving 
nods ; ‘“@uite right, Johnny. Very good, Johnny. Well said, Mr. Willet. 


op Bruyn, i” 


ohn slowly brought his eyes to bear upon him, looked at him for a long 
time, and finally made answer, to the great consternation of all his hearers, 
* When I want encouragement from you, sir, I’ll ask you for it. You let me 
alone, sir. {can get on without you, I hope. Don’t you tackle me, sir, if you 

ease. 

“ Don’t take it ill, Johnny ; I didn’t mean any harm,” pleaded the little man. 

“Very good, sir,” said John, more than usually obstinate after his late suc- 
cess. ‘ Never mind, sir. I can stand pretty firm of myself, sir, without being 
shored up by you.” And having given utterance to this recort, Mr. Willet fixed 
his eyes upon the boiler, and fell into a kind of tobacco trance. 

The spirits of the company being somewhat damped by this embarrassing line 
of conduct on the part of their host, nothing more was said for a long time; 
but at length Mr. Cobb took upon himself to remark, as he rose to knock the 
ashes out of his pipe, that he hoped Joe would thenceforth learn to obey his 
father in all things ; that he had found that day he was not one of the sort of 
men who were to be trifled with ; and that he would recommend him, poetically 
speaking, to mind his eye for the future. 

‘I'd recommend you, in return,” said Joe, looking up with a flushed face, 
‘not to talk to me.” 

“Hold your tongue, sir,” cried Mr. Willet, suddenly rousing himself, and 
turning round. 

“I won't, father,” cried Joe, smiting the table with his fist, so that the jugs 
and glasses rung again ; ‘‘ these things are hard enough to bear from you; from 
anybody else I never will endure them any more. Therefore I say, Mr. Cobb, 
don’t talk to me.” 

‘‘ Why, who are you,” said Mr. Cobb, sneeringly, “that you're not to be 
talked to, eh, Jue?” 

To which Joe returned no answer, but with a very ominous shake of the head, 
resumed his old position, which he would have peacefully preserved until the 
house shut up at night, but that Mr. Cobb, stimulated by the wonder of the com- 
pany at the young man’s presumption, retorted with sundry taunts, which proved 


too much for flesh and blood to bear. Crowding into one roment the vexation | 


andthe wrath of years, Joe started up, overturned the table, fell upon his long 
enemy, puinmelled him with all his might and main, and finished by driving him 
with surprising swiftness against a heap of spittoons in one corner; plunging 
into which, head foremost, with a tremendous crash, he lay at full length among 
the rains, stunned and motionless. Then, without waiting to receive the com- 
plitnents of the bystanders on the victory he had won, he retreated to his own 


bedchamber, and considering himself in a state of siege, piled all the portable 


furniture against the door, by way of barricade. 
is I have done it now,” said Joe, ashe sat down upon his bedstead and wiped 
his heated face. “I knew it would eome at last. The Maypole and I must 
part company —I'm a roving vagabond—she hates me for evermore—It’s all 
over!” 
ee 
From Bell’s Weekly Messenger. 
NEW MINISTERIAL PROJECTS OF FREE TRADE. 


In all the arguments which have been advanced for and against the new plan 
of the ministerial budget, great mistakes appear to prevail as to the possibility 
of extending the consumption of British manufactures. The commercial ad- 
vocates of free trade seem to think that Great Britain enjoys, by a kind of na- 


tural endowment, a monopoly of art. machinery, and superior physical powers, | 


as tothe persevering labour and industry which must enable her to command the 
markets of all the Continent; that Prussia, Russia, Germany, France, Italy, 
and China, are so many craving shops, wh.ich she can fill at pleasure with her 
goods, and that by her own natural superiority she can command an eager pre- 
ference for her own manufactures. In other words, there appears to be an un- 
accountable conviction pervading all classes of these ministerial advocates, that 
the cotton, silks, woollens, and hardware of England, are as necessary an ele 
ment for the social enjoyment of these foreign people as the air they breathe, 
or the water they drink. 

Perbaps, at one time, this was a good deal the case. 
volutionary war of twenty-five years had closed its frightful portals in the peace 
of 1815, Germany, Prussia, and Italy, had become indeed a desolate waste: all 
their manufacturers, and almostall their labourers, had been converted into sol- 
diers ; and all their manufactures, net to say even their agriculture, had been tram- 
pled under the feet of successive armies, which, like a mighty wave of the ocean 
raised by ahurricane over a West Indiaisland, had swept from the face of the land 
almost every trace of industry, and all means of manufacturing labour. In this 


state of continental desolation, Great Britain, who was always out of the reach | 


of this peculiar ravage, was naturally at hand to supply the wants of the conti- 
nent, and thus formed an ample market for the sale of her manufactures. But 
this state of things has now entirely passed away ; a peace of twenty-six years 
has turned our customers into competitors, and raised up rivals to Leeds, Man- 


chester, and Sheffield, in every free state and inland town of the continent of | jic 


Europe. 


When the French re- | 


mission of foreigners to compete with us upon ourown soil. Under the heavy 
burden of our taxes, the amount of which must necessarily enter into everything 

we produce or work up, it is impossible that we can either produce or manufac- 
| ture at the same price with foreign producers or manufacturers ; we must have 
a higher price in order to pay the higher tax; and therefore, we must have the 
| price of a restricted and protected market. In the same market there cannot be 
two prices of the same article, the lower price must carry everything before it ; 
and therefore, in the same proportion in which we admit low-priced foreign 
commodities and manufactures, we must displace an equal portion of our own 
goods and commodities. Either our own growers and manufactures must aban- 
don the competition, and give up all growth and manofacture, or they must come 
down to the low price of their foreign competitors. In the first case, there must 
be universal beggary ; in the second, there must be a nationai insolvency, the 
interest of the national debt could no longer be paid. 

Such are the two hinges, and the two fundamental principles, upon which 
rests Our protective system in England, and upon which, in the present relative 
state of England and other nations, it is, generally speaking at least, obviously 
necessary that this system of protection should be maintained :—in brief words, 
the higher taxes requiring higher prices; and secondly, the existence ef the 
like restrictive system amongst foreigners, under which the sacrifice would be 
all on’ our side, we should give everything and receive nsothing—we should 
give free trade, and be repaid by a stern and iron monopoly—we should ad- 
mit them into our garden, whilst we are warned off even out of their open 
fields. 

A third principle of this protective system is, that it sacrifices a large present 
| good, and pays a large present cost, to rear up and esiablish some rising 

growth or manufacture, the greater future protit or convenience of which will 
amply compensate us for our present sacrifice and outlay,—the state here acting 
| upon the principle of those whu purchase a deferred annuity at a present cost, 
which however large the future annuity, it is well worth in the market. Our 
corn-laws appear to be in great part founded upon this latter principle. We 
consent to pay a protecting price for our corn in order that we may rear up 
and establish the great and paramount national interest of briaging up our own 
growth toa sufficiency for our own independent supply. 

It is, indeed, quite evident that a general system of free trade can only be 
founded upon universal and constant peace and alliance amongst all the nations 
of Europe, and upoo the universal and constant good-will of man to man. Now, 
this can be etfected by no treaty, and is utterly inconsistent with the present 
condition of mankind; divided as they are into various states, and each state 
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Office of the Secretary of the Province, Kingston the 10th June, 1841. 
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ing appointment, viz: Thomas Parke, Esq., to be Surveyor General of the 
Province of Canada. 
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WANT OF CONFIDENCE. 
House of Commons, May 27. 
Sir ROBERT PEEL opened the debate on the resolu:ion of which he had 
given notice ; dashing at once into the main subject. After the repeated de- 
feats of Ministers, indicative of a withdrawal of the confidence of the House 
and of their inability to give effect to measures which they deemed important 
to the pub‘ic welfare, and after the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s notice on the 
previous Thursday, that it was still his intention to proceed with the business 
of the House, unaccompanied as that notice was by any explanation, Sir Robert 
felt that it was impossible to acquiesce in such a course: he felt that he must 
bring the question of confidence to issue at once ; and instead of doing so by 
any side blow, such as stopping the supplies or obstructing some important bill, 
he preferred doing it in the most direct and manly manner. His resolution af- 
firmed two propositions; the first of which was, that Ministers do not suffi- 
ciently possess the confidence of the House to enable them to carry measures 
which they deem of essential importance to the public welfare. Was it ue- 
cessary for him, looking at the whole continuous course of their legislation, to 
offer detailed proof of thet proposition? If that were true, so was the seeund 
proposition in lis resolution, that the continuance of Ministers in office was at 
variance with the spirit of the constitution. All historical precedents affirmed 
it, from the period whence the present system of Parliamentary government 
dated, at the accession of the house of Hanover—* I begin with Sir Robert 
Walpole. Sir Robert Walpole held office, I think, for a period of twenty-five 
years: he was appointed in the year 1715. He was dispossessed of power 
under these circumstances : a motion was made by Mr. Pulteney which im- 
plied the withdrawal of the confidence of the House of Commons: that motion 
was negatived by a majority of three in favour of the Minister: but upon Sir 
Robert Walpole being in a minority on the Chippenham election, (the determi- 
nation of the elections was then exclusively influenced by party-spirit, and that 
was thought a convenient mode of testing the strength of a Minister), upon 
Sir Robert being in a minority on the “ecision of the Chippenham election, not- 
withstanding the slight majority he had on the question of confidence, after a pe- 
riod of 25 years’ authority he relinquished office. In the year 1782, Lord North 
yielded to the same influence : two motions of want of confidence were made, the 
one by Sir John Rous, the other by Lord George Cavendish ; the one was nega- 
tived by a majority of 9,the other by a majority of 10; but Lord North felt 
it his duty, notwithstanding that majority, to yield to the necessity implied by 
the withdrawal of the confidence of the House of Commons. In the year 
1804, Lord Sidmouth retired, with a majority, I think, unknown in the recent 
history of Parliamentary contests; Lord Sidmouth had frequently majorities ; 
but his majority being reduced to 37, Lord Sidmouth, considering it to be in- 
dicative ot the withdrawal of the confidence of the House of Commons, 
thought it his duty to retire. In 1812, on the first formation of Lord Liver- 
pool’s Administration, on the motion of Lord Warncliffe, then Mr. Stwart 
Wortley, a resolution was come to by the House implying that a more ex- 
tended and efficient Administration should be formed: the majority of four 
was decisive of the fate of the first Administration attempted by Lord Liver- 
pool; he and his colleagues resigned their trust. Attempts, which proved to 
be effectual, were made for forming another Administration, and Lord Liver- 
pool was then, and not till then, replaced in power. I think the next Ad- 
ministration which yielded to the influence of public opinion, expressed by the 
House of Commons, was that presided over by the Duke of Wellington: at 
the meeting of Parliament in 1830, on a question whether or not the Civil 
List should be referred to a Committee of the House of Commons, we were 
defeated by a combination of parties entertaining opposite opinions; and the 
House of Commons resolved, by a majority of, I think, 29, to refer the con- 
sideration of the Civil List to a Select Committee. I felt that minority in 
which the Government was left to be decisive of its fate; and therefore the 
Duke of Wellington and myself felt it to be our duty to retire. Indeed, 
an Honourable Baronet opposite will recollect that his opinion anticipated 
ours: he asked immediately after the division, whether it was the intention 
of Ministers to retain their places!’’ [Sir John Hobhouse interrupted Sir 
Robert to confess that it was a very improper question, but he had subsequently 
apologized for the impropriety. Sir Robert said, he did not complain of dis- 
courtesv.] The next Administra'ion which alsu y‘elded to public opinion as 
s gnified by the House of Commons, was that over which I myself presided for 
a short time in 1835. I did carry on for a short period an unequal contest 
against the powers which were leagued against me; but this I must say, that 
the first time there was a positive obstruction to any act of legislation, I felt it 
my duty to withdraw. The noble lord implied an opinion that I was holding 
power injuriously to the public interests, and said, on the 16th of March, 
‘Tam daily coming more and more to the opinion that we ought to revert, 
whenever we can, to the old practice of the constitution’; and as soon as 
he carried a resolu'ion that no adjustment of the Irish Tithe question would 
be satisfactory except the one he advanced, I at once signified that 
[ conld no longer remain Minister.” In his enumeration of precedents, 
Sir Robert had omitted one—that of Mr. Pitt, in 1784; when he con- 
iinved in office notwithstanding adverse votes of the House of Commons— 
| * The objection, to the continuance of Mr. Pitt in office, was not that the con- 
| fidence of the House of Commons had been withheld from the measures he 
produced: there were surmises, there were allegations, that Mr. Pitt owed his 
power to the exercise ef undue influence—that the King’s name had been made 








having its different government, and its own peculiar interests; each also jealous 
of his neighbour, and taking alarm at every circurnstance which has a tendency, 

by the aggrandisement of his rival, to vary his own relative position. Our colo 
| nies and remote settlements are all objects of ambition to other nations, and put 
| us under the necessity of maintaining them by establishments proportionate 
with their magnitude, and by a naval and military force which can only be kept 
up by an enormous annual expenditure. This expenditure must be met by pro- 
portionate taxes ; these taxes must attach to our commerce, agriculture, and 
| manufactures, and therefore the amount of them must enter into the price of 

all qur produce and commodities. Our manufacturers and producers cannot pay 
these taxes unless they receive them in the price of their goods, and 
they cannot so receive them unless they are secured from the competition 
of others, who, by growing and working at a less cost, are enabled to sell at a 
lower price. 

This new system of trade was commenced upon our part; not only uncalled 
for by other countries, but strenuously opposed by them; for they are ali em 
ployed in multiplying protections, and in closing up their own markets against 
the admission of British commodities. They are all seeking to apply to their 

own markets the maxim of the Roman poet— 
™ Nullaque, mortales, preter sua littora norant.” 
Is this, therefore, a time, when we should repay this selfishness of our neigh- 








use of for the purpose of influencing elections. Resolutions were affirmed im- 
plying objections, not to the acts of his Government, but to the principle on 
which it was constituted ; and the battle which Mr. Pitt was then fighting was 
| not in opposition to the principle that a Ministerought to have the confidence of 
the House of Commons for the purpose of carrying on the Government, but Mr. 
Pitt contended that Mr. Fox, having a majority in the House of Commons, was 
attempting to control the constitutional prerogative of the Crown; and, without 
reference to attempts at legislation, without reference to public acts of the Go- 
vernment, was denouncing that Administration, and implying beforehand the 
want of confidence in it. Is the present, I ask, a case atall analagous? Am 
| T obstructing the course of a Government at its first formation? am I depriving 
it of the opportunity of submitting its measures to the consideration of Parlia- 
ment.’’—Sir Robert then quoted the opinions of great constitutional authorities 
—of Mr. Burke, that Ministers should yield to Parliament, “and not that Par 
liament should be new modelled until it is fitted to their purposes ;” of Mr. 
Fox, who declared the true basis of efficient government to be the confidence 
of the House of Commons, and that those who thought themselves wiser than 
the House, * and they alone, must answer for it ;” of Lord John Russell him- 
self, who insisted that Ministers ought to enjoy the confidence of the House of 
Commons, and said, ** Otherwise their measures will be thwarted, their promises 
will be distrusted ; and, finding all their steps obstructed, their efforts will be 





| bours by this profligate and ruinous liberality on our own parts, and should admit 
those into our covers who will not tolerate us even on their own highways? So 
far as regards our own markets, Englishmen dealing with Englishmen, let us 
| indeed be just to the undeniable principle of all trade and dealing ; let us have 
| as few patent rights, as few privileges of trade, as few monopolies and exclu- 
sions, as the temporary encouragements of new and rising branches, or the re- 
muneration of individual skill and invention, will admit of. But as regards 
foreigners, let us adhere to the plain and unquestionable principle, that it is the 
duty and common prudence of every nation to provide fizst for the well-being of 
its own community, and after having done our duty to our own family, but not 
ull then, to give a due consideration to the interests of strangers; not indeed tu 
be selfish, or to indulge in any listless or inhuman concern for the well being of 
others, but to be prudent and considerate ; doing every duty in its order and 
degree ; obeying natural affection first, and then administering, from our super- 
| fluity, to augment the good, or alleviate the burden, of our neighbours. 





anesttiiiaes 

PROVINCE OF CANADA 

His Excellency the Governor General has been pleased to call the following 
Gentlemen to the Legislative Council of this Province, viz 

R. S. Jameson, Hun. P. DeBlaquiere, Peter McGill, R. B. Sullivan, R E 

Caron, William Morris, George Pemberton, Alexander Fraser, Barthelem: Jo- 

tte, James Crooks, Jules Quesnel, Adam Fergusson, Johbu Fraser, Joon Ma 


directed to the overthrow of the constitution.” Sir Robert did not entirely as- 
| sent to the last consequence ; but the weakness of Government subjected it 
to the influence and obstructions of party. Take Lord John’s own ex- 
| perience on the Appropriation-clause, the Jamaica Bill, and the Sugar-duties— 
* The Government brought in a bill, the object of which was to extinguish re- 
presentative government in the colony of Jamaica: it failed ; we opposed them: 
they were compeiled to bring tn another bill in conformity with our recommend- 
ations. The noble lord declared that the authority of the Crown would be 
weakened; Lord Melbeurne, that the vote of the House of Commons was fa- 
tal to the measure. That is the opinion which you yourselves gave as to the 
| degree in which the Colonial interests were to be compromised by the attempt 
to govern without a sufficient majority in the House of Commons. Take, 
ayain, the case of the Sugar duties. Afterthe grounds on which that measure 
had been advocated—afier the importance which had been attached to it—after 
the expectations of relief which were held out in consequence of its adoption 
—after the declaration of the Attorney-General, that we must consider the 
Budget as a whole—was it becoming in the Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
move without a word of explanation the adoption of the existing Sugar-duties ! 
Is this for the credit of the House of Commons?” Ministers might say, with 
Mr Pitt, that :f they haa not the confidence of the House, they had the confi- 
lence of the country. “It was a dangerous resource, as Mr. Fox 
ad observed, to assume the sense of the country from any evidence 





caulay, Etienne Mayrand, John Hamilton, F. P. Bruneau, John McDonald, 


except the votes of their representatives; but this Sir Robert knew, 
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that there had been twenty elections since the beginning of the present 
Parliament, in which Members had been chosen of different opinions from their 
predecessors ; and only four of these elections had been won by Ministers, and 
sixteen by their opponents; who had thus a clear majority of twelve upon 
twenty.” If it were said that the present is a special case, the reply was, that 
Ministers cannot be judges in their own case. But they might say that they 
intended to appeal to the country. “I know nothing whatever upon that sub- 
ject: as a Member of the House of Commons | can have no evidence of the 
intention of the Crown. I know you have the power at any time of dissolving : 
I know that you can choose the most favourable time for dissolving : no doubt 
that is the prerogative of the Crown—a prerogative of a delicate nature, with 
which it is difficult for the House of Commons to interfere. But I shall have 
no additional confidence in you, if, after exciting the public mind upon such a 
subject as that of the subsistence of the people, you intend to take that oppor- 
tunity of dissolving Parliament and appealing to the people on that question. I 
firmly believe that you are not advancing,by that course, the interests of the Mo- 
narchy of which you are the advisers.” Sir Robert pointed out the inconsistency 
of ahandoning the Poor-law Bill, because it would lead, as Lord J. Russell said, 
to protracted discussion without any fine! result, and to speeches made for the 
hustings rather than for the House; while Ministers persevered in the Corn 
measure, which must be as resultless and as much a means of agitation. | 
He bad other grounds of want of confidence in Ministers—their financial inca- 
pacity : oscillating between Conservative and the opposite opinions, they gave 
up the Post-office revenue, (not that Sir Robert denied the advantages in many 
respects of the reduction of the Post-office duty,) in order to recover the sup- 
port on their own side of the House which they had lost by adopting the policy 
of the other side in the Jamaica bill: their weakness alone compelled them to 
roduce a Budget whose only effect would be to disturb the country. Into the 
Forbign Policy of Ministers he would not enter, though he thought it had sub- 
jected this country to a dreadful risk of war; because he was desirous of found- 
ing his motion on the broad constitutional principles to which he had adverted. 
To show that he acted in no party-spirit, he alluded to the support which he had 
repeatedly given to Ministers. The House of Commons was constituted ac- 
cording to Lord John Russell's own bill; it was his own House; and that 
House had withdrawn its confidence. Sir Robert concluded with moving his | 
resolution. 
Mr. MACAULAY observed, that Sir Robert Peel had departed from the usual | 
discreet reserve which made him avoid great and general principles, and had now 
laid down a general proposition : Mr. Macaulay, however, thought it in the highest 
degree inexpedient formally to pronounce upon the spirit of the constitution— 
Sir Robert Peel seemed to confound two very different kinds of confidence 
which might be wanting—Mr. Macauley’s principle was this: he held that | 
it was the first business of a Minister of the Crown to adminster the exist- 
ing laws ; and if the House of Commons did not cunfide in the mode in which he 
did so, there remained but one constitutional alternative—either to retire from 
office or dissolve the Parliament. But he denied that that want of confidence 
which prevented a Minister from carrying new measures or measures for the al- 
teration of existing laws could be regarded in the same light. With the excep- 
tion of the Reform Bill, there never, perhaps, was a measure of greater impor- 
tance brought into Parliament than Lord Sunderland’s Peerage Bill—a biil 
which was recommended by George the First, which passed the House of 
Lords, but which was rejected in the Commons by au immense majority. Did 
the Ministry resign!—No : nor did any one attempt to say that in not resigning 
they had acted unconstitutionally. When, in 1786, Mr. Pitt was beaten uj on 
aresolution which he proposed, to the effect that certain dockyards was an ob- 


, tral island, and herself fired on by the Bogue forts while yet two leagues off. 
| She therefore returned at once to Macao, where Captain Elliot, at length com- 


| to recommence hostilities. 
| on the 24th Commodore Bremer attacked and destroyed the fieldworks,disabling 


| adjoining Bogue forts without losing a single man, killing about 260 Chinese, 


| side of the river. 





ject of essential importance to the safety of this country, what did he say ?— 
Why, that he submitted to the defeat as the decision of the House. Mr. Tier- 


| 
| 
ney and Mr. Ponsonby did not think of calling upon the Government to resign | 


when defeated upon the question of a Property-tax—a larger financial measure 
than that relating to the Sugar question. Mr. Macaulay thought that, up to this 
time the Ministers had been justitied in retaining office. He would not dwell on 
foreign affairs,but at least he might say that the influence of England was unimpair- 
ed and the glory of her arms untarnished. At home there had been alarming distur 
bances,and the Government had suppressed them without interfering with a single 
right. He thought that Ministers were bound to persevere in their new policy 
The humanity cry had failed ; and as to the reproach of raising agitation by dis- 
solving upon important measures, upon what measures should a Government dis- 
solve, if not upon those of importance ? and on what questions were the people 
likely to be excited? The word “ agitation” was a fine dyslogistic word, as Mr 
Bentham would have called it; but what agitation had there been? Surely Sir 
Robert Peel would not prevent the people from writing, and petitioning, and 
associating to return Members to Parliament to support their views! and Mr. 
Macaulay had seen nothing in the present agitation which tended to violence or 
the breach of a single law. Ministers had done their part ; it remained for the 
people to do theirs. ‘The House adjourned as soon as Mr. Macaulay ceased. 
May 28. 
Lord MORPETH entered into a comprehensive defence of Ministers—He 
admitted the moderation of Sir R. Peel’s speech, and regarded the resolution, 
not as being factious, but only illogical and historically incorrect. It was a squib 
to divert the Tories from more dangerous sport, and a sedative to cool their blood. 
It might be that the present Ministers were wrong in not resigning after several 
defeats in a space of six years ; though they had been assured of the confidence 
of the House, last year, by a majority of 21; and that Sir Robert Peel was right 
in not resigning after an equal number of defeats—(‘* No, no !")—nearly an 
equal number—in a space of three months, unbroken by any success except on 
the Malt duties, on which the Whigs had supported him. It must, however, be 
acknowledged that, since the defeat on the Sugar-duties, the Ministers had no 
longer a position enabling them to carry their measures in the House of Com- 
mons. But they were not bound to resign in the next hour. Mr. Pitt, under 
circumstances generally though not literally similar, had not resigned ; and Sir 
Robert Walpole’s resignation had not arisen from any defeat inthe House. It 
could make no difference, upon the strict constitutional view, whether the Par- 
liament were chosen by the same or another Minis er, for no influence whatever 
of Ministers was recognized by the constitution: and he did not think it repug- 
nant to constitutional principle that the Ministry should appeal from Parliament 
to the general sense of the country, on measures which there was reason to be 
lieve would be gladly and warmly received by the constituent body 


opinion was, that the country was safest when those whose position made them 
the fittest leaders of a popular cause were willing to put themselves at its head 


and so to master it. If Ministers should find themselves in a minority after the | 


election of the new Parliament, then undoubtedly it would be culpable in them 


to attempt the retention of office any longer. It was said that no intimation of 


intent to dissolve had immediately followed the late defeat; but the notice of | 


the annual Sugar-duties, and the relinquishment of the Poor-law, were plain to- 
kens of such an intent, and the state of the current supplies forbade an imme- 
diate dissolution. A deficiency had taken place in the revenue ; and instead of 
temporary make-shifts and fresh burdens, they had proposed measures tending at 
once to recruit the coffers and extend the commerce of the country. The Op- 
position produced no counter-plan. They would allow no importation of Fo 
reign sugar; they would effect no change in the Timber-duties till they had in- 
telligence from Canada ; and they would make the sliding scale of Corn-duties 
perpetual— *Atille 

Labitur, et labetur, in omne volubilis evum.” 

Sir JAMES GRAHAM alleged that power had already passed from the hands 
of Ministers; the successful administration of which Lord Morpeth boasted 
was really the work of the Opposition—As to the Colonial prosperity, it had 
been the work of the Conservatives, who had saved Jamaica and the Canadas. 
The results of the Foreign policy, too, had been rather prematurely praised ; 
particularly with reference to China, where success would be unattended with 
glory and failure would be the heaviest of misfortunes. As for the exploits in 
the Levant and India, he must wait for information and the account of the 
debt to the East India Company, before he could give his approval. Sir James 
then entered at length upon the defeats of Ministers, and their abandoment of 
successive measures to adopt the policy of the Opposition. 


Mr. Fox agains: the Whigs, who took Mr. Pitt’s conduct for their precedent ; 


and animadverting on the inflammatory declarations made in former debates by | 


Lord Morpeth and Lord John Russell on the subject of the Corn-laws, likened 
their tactics of agitation to the ancient stratagem of turning out three hundred 
foxes with torches fastened to their tail. However, he exclaimed, addressing 
the offended people of the country, “ O passi graviora, dabit Deus his quoque 
finem!"’ As soon as Sir James had concluded, the debate was adjourned. 

The debate was continued on the evenings of the 2nd and 3rd inst., and the 
subject was not concluded at the latest hour of our present intelligence. 


i. 

CHINA—CAPTURE OF THE BOGUE FORTS AND CANTON. 

Our express from China and India brings most important intelligence. The 
last dates are, frum Macao the 1st of April, Singapore the 10th, and Calcutta 
the 22d ; Bombay the Ist of May, and Alexandria the 22d 

The negotiations between the British and Chinese Commissioners had been 
broken off a few days after the date of the last de 
tilities had recommenced which ended in the capture of all the Bogue Forts 
(30 in number, mounting 800 guns), the destruction of all the defences and 
batteries up to the walls of Canton, « taking, sinking, burning, or dispersing the 
enemy’s flotilla,” in the words of Commodore Sir J. J. Gordon Bremer, who 
conducted the operations, and on the 18th of March « hoisted the Union Jack 
on the walls of the British factory.” : 

This intelligence was contained in two despatches from Macao to Calcutta 
the first by the Waterwitch on the 28th 


spatch (February 13,) and hos- 


of F ebruary, containing the explanation 


of these extraordinary and eventful proceedings. Keshen, the Imperial Com- 
inissioner, had delayed the execution of the treaty concluded with Capt. Etfiot 
to obtain the Emperor's confirmation. Instead of approving, the Emperor has 
rejected the treaty, and issued fouredicts breathing scorn and defiance of the 
English, delivering Keshen over to the Board of Punishment (though without 
depriving him of his command), divesting the Admiral Kwan Teenpie of his 
button, sending flying orders forthe march of 8,000 of his best troops to defend 
Canton, “ to subdue and recover the places on the coast,” “to exterminate and 
drive out the English,” “ for itis absolutely necessary that the rebellious foreign- 
ers must give up their heads, which, with the prisoners, are to be sent to Pekin 
in cages to undergo the last penalty of the law.” 

Bef ore the hostile edicts had appeared, Captain Elliot, confiding in the good 
faith of Keeshan, had sent orders to General Burrell to restore the island of 
Chusan to the Chinese, and to return with the Bengal Volunteers to Calcutta. 
This order had been promptly obeyed. Chusan was evacuated on the 25th of 
February. Three vessels with the volunteers on board had reached Singapore 
on the 16th of March, but it was expected they would be ordered back to Ma- 
cao. The others had fortunately put into Hong-Kong for water, and were 
detained there. Of the 1,700 European troops belonging to the 26th and 49th 
regiments which landed at Chusan in high health in July last, 190 only were 
left fit for duty. The British imprisoned by the Chinese at Ningpo had been 
liberated upon the evacuation of Chusan. An arrangement had been made by 
the friends of Colonel Anstruther to facilitate his escape, but he refused to 
avail himself of it, as he might thereby have exposed his friends in captivity 
to greater hardships. Capt in Elliot, in pursuance of an arrangement with 
Keshen, sent on the 14th of February the iron steamer Nemesis up the river 
with adraught of a treaty respecting the ‘details which remained matter 
for negotiation,” under orders to wait till the 18th. The Nemesis found the 
channel obstructed by barriers, large batteries erecting on shore and on the cen- 


prehending Keshen’s duplicity and the Emperor's inveterate hostility, prepared 
He set sail on the 20th of February up the river ; 


80 guns they mounted; on the 25th and 26th he attacked and captured three 
and taking 1,300 prisoners, who were subsequently liberated at the opposite 


By the arrival of the Queen steamer at Calcutta, on the 20th of April, with 
Commodore Bremer himself on board, we learn the continued successful result 
of the operations of the British{squadron while ascending the Canton river, 
subsequent to the 28th of Februaiy, capturing forts, destroying barriers, and 
blowing up junks, till the final success at Canton on the 18th of March. The 
reports of Commodore Bremer tu Lord Auckland contain ample details of the 
daily and almost hourly operations of the British squadron. The casualties on 
its side are stated to be inconsiderable ; 25 men and 1 lieutenant killed, 
and 26 men wounded. All the factories at Canton were occupied by the 
sritish troops. Captain Elliot had, on the 20th of March, issued a “ circular 
to Her Majesty’s subjects,” announcing that a suspension of hostilities had been 
agreed on between the Imperial Commissioner Yang and himself, ‘that the 
trade of the port of Canton is open, and that British and other foreign mer- 
chants who may see fit to proceed there for the purpose of lawful commerce 
shall be duly protected. No bond will be required by the provincial Governor, 
but there will be no objection on the part of the British authorities to the like 
liabilities for the introduction of prohibited merchandize, or for smuggling duly 
proved, which would follow such offences in England, detention of person, or 
penal consequences of all kinds excepted.” The circular winds up thus :— 
* Notice is hereby given, that British and foreign merchant vessels have per- 
mission to proceed to Whampoa ; all consequences arising from the possible 
and sudden resumption of hostilities of course remaining at the risk of the 
parties.” 

Subsequently another violent proclamation had been issued by the Emperor. 
The notice posted by the Canton authorities on the walls to announce the re- 
opening of trade had been torn down, all communication. with the English or- 
lered to be cut off, and Keshin had been sent a prisoner to Pekin by erder of 
the Emperor. — 

Calcutta and Cuttack had been suffering severely from cholera; the deaths 
were for some days up to the 9th of April, 50 in the former city alone, not 
counting its populous suburbs. The Reverend Mr. Backhouse, chaplain at 
Agra, had been carried off by it. The 32d Regiment of Native Infantry was 
attacked by it on the 8th of March, between Dacca and Dinapore, and 100 
sepoys, about an equal number of boatmen and followers carried off in 11 days. 

Our letters from Alexandria to the 22d ult. state that the Pasha had relaxed 
nothing in his preparation fordefence. The promised freedom of commerce 
has led to great loss and disappointment to the merchants, for just as they 








were on the 19th ult., on the point of shipping large quantities of flaxseed, an 
order was issued detaining it, and taking it to the account of Government at 


| ** Pasha’s ”’ price. 


Sir David Wilkie had completed the Pasha’s portrait, which he was bringing 
home in the Oriental to have engraved in London. Ibrahim Pasha had left Ca- 
iro for Middle and Upper Egypt to enforce his new regulations for the more ef- 
fective service of the Government in military, financial and agricultural matters. 
His father was urgent for supplies of men, money, and produce. 

The plague continued in Alexandria and Rosetta. In the latter the cases 
were 25 perday ina population of only 8,000. Captain Cotton, son of Sir 
Willoughby, died on the morning of the 21st ult., at Alexandria, of an illness 
which he had been suffering under since he left Bombay. 

Rear-Admiral Sir William Parker, K.C.B., who has recently been appointed 
to the command of the fleet in the East Indies, left the Admiralty on Monday 
evening for Southampton, attended by his secretaries and flag-officer ; where 
the Admiral and suite embarked on board the Great Liverpool steamer, at an 








Sir Robert | 
Peel had twice lectured the House against agitation ; but Lord Morpeth’s own | 


Sir James quoted | 


early hour yesterday morning. Sir Henry Pottinger also proceeded to India 
| by the same vessel. 

| The Paris Moniteur publishes a telegraphic despatch from Bayonne, with in- 
| telligence from Madrid to the 22d. On that day the following list of the Min- 
istry had been gazetted. Senor Gonzales, President of the Council and Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs; Senor Sarra-y-Rull, Minister of Finance; Senor 
Infante, Minister of the Interior; Senor Miguel, Minister of War; Senor 
, Garcia Gamba, Minister of Marine; Senor Alonzo, Minister of Justice. 


The Augsburg Gazette of the 22¢ instant states that ‘letters from Russia 
announce the commencement of the campaign in Circassia. In one of the first 
| affairs, which was of a most sanguinary character, the Russian Major-General 
Blackvrin was killed. 

The Toulonnais publishes accounts from Algiers of a painful nature. Ge- 
neral Bugeaud had caused extreme dissatisfaction in the army; and the Arabs 
were daily surprising and cutting in pieces detachments of French troops. 

Lord Stanley has withdrawn his Irish registation bill for the present. 

Paris, June 2 —On Saturday the trial of Darmes, and his supposed accompli- 
ces, before the Chamber of Peers, was brought toa close. Considere was ac- 
| quitted, Duclos delivered over to the ordinary tribunals, and Darmes condemned 
| to death. The sentence of the Court of Peers carried was into efiect this morn- 
| ing on Darmes. 
| The decease of the Right Honourable Sir Robert Wilmot Horton, Bart, took 
| place on Thursday at Sudbrook-park. 

The numerous friends of Captain Fayrer will be rejoiced to learn that he has 

received officia! notice of his appointment, to the command of the steam-frigate 
Forth, one of the splendid ships belonging to the West India Steam Naviga- 
tion Company. 

Lieutenant-Colonel the Honourable Henry R. Molyneux, expired on Sun- 
day last, at the mansion of the Dowager Countess of Sefton, in Arlington- 
| street, London. He was third son of the late Earl of Sefton, and brother of 
| the present earl. 





| M. Thiers has received from the King of Holland the Grand Cross of the Or- 
der of the Lion. 

The quasi Free Trade agitation advances : 
evoked it intended. Thus, the Tory objection to the eight-shilling duty, that 
it could not be permanent, is already substantiated; for the most important 
meetings declare for ‘otal repeal, and only accept the half measure as a means 
to reach the whole. Then, one section of the trading community, who are op- 
posed to commercial restrictions, blame the Government alteration of the Tim- 
ber-duties, because it is so little like freedom that increases the taxation which 
it professes to lighten. — London Spectator. 


Married—In Norwalk, Conn., on the Ist inst., by the Rev. Edwin Hall, Mr. John Tay- 
lor to Miss Harriet W. Whitney, both of Norwalk. 
Died—At Sandwich, Canada, on the 2sth ult., Hester Loftie, wife of Brevet Major | 





Spaike, 2nd Batt. Incorporated Militia, and eldest danghter of the Rev. Wm. Johnson, 
M. A., late Rector of Sandwich 
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By the Columbia, steamship, from Liverpool to Halifax, we have London 
files to the 4th inst., containing matters of much importance. 
The overland mail has brought news from China within eighty days. The 


it is even stronger than those whe | 


Emperor had refused to ratify the treaty concluded between Capt. Elliot 
Imperial Commissioner Keshin, in eonsequence of which hostilities were 
menced, on the 25th February the Bogue forts were taken, and this was fol 
ed by the capture of Canton. The accounts say that this was without the 
of a man on the part of the British, whilst the Chinese sustained a loss of abe 
260 killed, and nearly 1300 prisoners. Capt. Elliot, however, does not 
to enjoy confidence ; he is accused of wanting both talent and energy. — 
Sir Robert Peel brought on his motion of censure against her Majesty’s 
nisters on the 27th ult. ; the House was excessively crowded, and the Right 
Hon. Baronet was loudly cheered. He went over the principal grounds om 
which his motion was founded, and from thence the debate has been nightly 
continued up to the time of our latest dates, without being then terminated. 
Another glimpse of hope has been presented respecting the fate of the 
President steamship, and the rumour, to which we confess we cannot give much — 
credence, for a time caused7great excitement. Capt. Arbuthnot of the For- ~ 
titude, from Buenos Ayres, reported that in lat. 47 deg. N., and Long, 24 deg., ‘ 
30 min. W., he had seen a large vessel like a disabled steamer slowly making — 
way towards the N. E. on the 27th May. 
It was expected that the dissolution of Parliament would take place about the — 
12th inst. ; the debate on Sir Robert Peel’s motion would probably be closed on 
the 5th, so that the candidates on both sides will return to their electors fresh — 
from the publicity of the allegations and defences made in the course of that de- 
bate. This state of things ought to operate with peculiar force, as important, » 
in the forthcoming general election. : 
A new Spanish ministry has been formed, but is announced that the members _ ‘ 
will be strongly opposed, the leaders of the opposition leaving office for the 
sake of independence in their purpose ; these leaders are Lopez and Cabal 
lero. ; 
The progress of the Eastern pacification is not rapid but, on the whole, 
factory. Mehemet Ali has already commenced internal regulations in his gov: 
ment. The plague was raging to a considerable extent in Syria, and this to- 
gether with the licentious conduct of the Turkish soldiery has oceasioned some 
disorder in that quarter. 
The Bey of Tunis, as it is said, has decreed the abolition of the Slave 
within his dominions. It is added that bis Highness himself set the exam 
by giving freedom to his own slaves ; and he has promised to put an end to 
further importation or exportation within the regency of Tunis. 
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The course of policy marked out by the present government of letting fo- 
reign manufacturers into the British markets, seems to us to be altogether fatui- 
tous and unanswerably wrong. It skills little for those who maintain the plan 
to refer to Adam Smith, to Huskisson, or others who either have assisted or 
acted upon the doctrine of Free Trade before this time, for no one doubts the 
principle, nor, under a proper concatenation of circumstances would amy en- 
lightened politician or public economist hesitate on the practice. But atithis 
time there is no such concatenation, and it is much to be doubted that, constitu - 
ted as mankind are, in distinct communities, and bent on advancing their’ own 
benefit without regard to that of others, that ever such a one will be found ; and, 
in the meantime, it is the duty of each community firstly to protect itself. Be- 
fore such a time can arrive at which all imposts shall be thrown off in trade, all 
protective duties taken off which defend a home manufacture, all guards and 
supports be withdrawn which defend peculiar genius, invention, and skill, and 
all aims be suspended at monopoly or preponderance in nautical carrying trade, 
it will be necessary to expect an universal virtuous philanthropy extending it- 
self through the whole range of society, and anoble disdain of peculiar self 
pervading every breast, which shali only beat with the virtuous desire 
of contributing towards and participating in the benefits which shall be 
equally spread around! Such a state of things, although most beautiful theory, 
and altogether an Utopian spectacle, it would be utterly absurd even to hope for 
among the clashing interests and opposing passions of mankind as at present 
society has made them. May we doubt whether, for the general advantag® of \ 
our earthly pursuits, 1t ought to be greatly different from what it is; for it is 
from the clashing of interests, and from general competition, that those fires are 
awakened and those energies sustained, by which we have arrived at our present 
state of civilization, science, and ali their consequent social advantages, and from 
which we feel sufficiently incited to proceed. 

It has long been notorious that the German league is a powerful drawback 
on the manufacturing interests of the Britishempire, from the simple circum- 
stances of the manner in which continental labourers and artizans are content 
to live, the cheapness of provisions, and the. exceedingly low rate of wages, 
added to the facts that raw material of so many descriptions is at their very 
hand, and that we have already, in our liberality—more profuse than prudent— 
given them the arms with which they now fight against us, in the form of 
our models of machinery and our patent inventions. But it is not the Ger- 
man league only which now threatens our manufacturing and commercial in- 
terests; France is pressing forward in the same career, and many smaller ma- 
nufacturing districts, making however an important aggregate, are in motion in 
divers parts of Europe. Do we complain of thist No, certainly. It may 
tend to break in upon our own monopoly, but it is not in itself unfair. Yet as it 
| must be sustained by them and by each of them through the principle of self- 
defence, so also must the same argument be applied to ourselves, 

We need hardly moot the question of ** why then not compete with them in 
point of price.” With such a load of tax as the interest upon our national 
debt makes it necessary to lay on, it is impossible; and we would not in- 
sult either the understanding or the principles of an English reader by intima- 
ting the possibility of a violation of the public credit through the non-payment 
| of that interest. It is true the debt is immense, but it is mainly if not altogether 
due at home; therefore it is British wealth that lends, receives, and expends. 
With these considerations and a colonial trade far greater than that of any na- 
tion of the world, surely it would be the height of folly to let others partici- 
pate with us, and receive no equivalent in return. Philanthropy is a fine thing, 
and in proper time and place should be both preached and practised; but what 
says the adage '—we love those trite old adages—* Respect your neighbour but 
do not pull down your hedge.” The continental manufacturers are not merely 
competitors, they are antagonists, bent on their own aggrandizement, but equally 
bent on the diminution of British commercial power and influence; this too, 
not merely as means to an end, but, as has been all but clearly expressed, through 
sheer envy and hostile feeling. 

Whilst England, therefore, may safely put forth the right hand of fellowship 
and be ready to do her share in a reciprocity of liberal feeling ; whilst she ac- 
knowledges the principle of “give and take,” and will never be backward in 
approaching toward that universal principle of free trade which can never be ac- 
tually touched until human nature shall be essentially altered, she is bound to 
guard her own threshold, and prevent the entrance of intruders who would un- 
scrupulously drive her from their own doors, and deny her the privileges of the 
hospitality they seek. In short. we are bound to adhere to protective duties, 
whilst similar maxims prevail in the rest of the world. 

On this important subject we would refer our readers to an excellent article 
in our columns of to-day, which we have extracted from that old aad racy jour- 
nal ‘ Bell’s Weekly Messenger,” the authority of which on such points has al- 
ways been held in high respect. 

Upon a motion in Congress that such part of the President’s Message as re- 
lates to the case of Mr. McLeod be referred to the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs, a very animated and long protracted debate has ensued, the speakers fa- 











vourable to the late administration being generally of opinion that Mr. McLeod 
is amenable to the laws, in his own proper person, and those of the present ad- 
ministration as strongly maintainiag that the avowal of the government takes 
away the individual responsibility. The debate is not yet concluded. 








A letter has appeared from Captain Hosken of the Great Western steamer, 
arising out of an examination which took place last week as to the condition of 
the President steamer and the probability of her fate. In this Capt. Hosken ex- 
presses his conviction of her capabilities as a s¢ a-boat, the goodness of her ac- 
tual condition, the great skill and experience of her commander, and of the pro- 
bability that she may still, though disabled, be afloat and may yet be restored 
He differed materially from one or two who assisted at that examination, and 
strongly insisted upon the equal if not increased security of steam vessels over 
sailing vessels in storms. We regret that our present limits will not allow us 
to give the letter in detail —_—- 

*.* We have mislaid our copy of the Halifax “ Novascotian”’ containing 
No. 3 of the articles on the late session of the Legislature. Will any friend 
lend us a Novascotian of that date? 








© Aion. 


EVELEEN. 


June 19, 





Song. Written and Composed by Samuel, Lover, Esq., author of Songs of Rory O’More, &c. New York, Atwill, publisher, 201 Broadway. 
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But my tancy’s fondly telling 


To my heart ’tis like 
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There’s not acharm that hath adwelling, On the land or 
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When the moonbeam on the billow, sleeping o’er the deep I’ve seen ; 
Like to beauty on her pillow—then I’ve thought of Eveleen ; 
But her splendour is less tender than some eyes that I have seen, 





R. GLENNY, Member of the Royal College of Surgeons, London, and of the New 
York Medical Society, Dentist. No 5 Warren St.. New York. apr2l-tf 
MAZONE BONNETS.—The *“ Amazone” Bonnets, the new and oe article, is 
w for sale at Mrs. MEIN’S, 371 Broadway, and the principal fashionable Milli- 
ne e Ladies are invited to call and examine them. May 1 








NESS WANTED.—A Lady to act as Governess in a private family. She 

po Abe qualified to instructin the different branches of a thorough educa- 

g French, Music, and Drawing. Please apply at No. 12, Washington 
mar20-8t* 





EST POINT HOTEL.—This house having been leased by the subscriber, and fur- 
ant » the best style, will be kept open’ throughout the whole year for the re- 
ce of visitors. 


n soliciting the patronage of the public he begs leave to state that he has been stew 
ard for three seasons at this establishment while under the proprietorship of Mr W. 
Cozzens, and since atthe Astor House and American Hotel. 

Ue hopes by unremitting attention to the comfort of his guests to merit their patro- 
aeae and assures them that no exertion shall be wanting on his part to sustain the en- 
viable reputation the house has hitherto held. FRANCIS RIDER: 

West Point, N. Y., April, 1841. apr10-2m* 


HE attention of the trade, and the public, is called to the AMAZONE BONNET, an 
entirely new article in the Hat and Bonnet line, which has just been introduced 
under patent, both in —— and in this country. Combining as it does, all the quali- 
ties required, such as excellence of material, lightness, durability, and variety of shape 
and color, it is destined to play henceforward a great part in that branch of business 
and the fashions of the day, winter or summer, particularly as of late years a genera! 
want has been felt for something really good, that could take the piace of all the old 
varieties of Straw, Tuscan and Leghorn Bonnets, which have succeeded each other, 
and which, for want of any other novelty have at last compelled ladies to look for 
coarse straw as a last resort. 
The “ AMAZONE” is neither stiff nor brittle, but can be made so, although naturally 
soft and elastic. 
Samples are exhibited, paiticulars given, and orders received at 54 Exchange Place, 
y. ¥. May lI, It. 
A CASELLI offers for sale, at 54 Exchange Place, N. Y.,10 cases “‘ Amazone” Bon- 
e nets; 10 do “ Amazone” Braids. May 1 | 
A Nuneeee, BONNETS.—MRS. MEIN would respectfully call the attention of the 
ladies to her ‘* Amazone” Bonnets a small lot of which she has just received, anc 
are now ready for examination at her Ware-Rooms, No. 371 Broadway. May 1. 


R. ELLIOTT, Oculist, and Ophthalmic Surgeon 261 Broadway, entrance in War 
a st.,confines his practice to Diseases of the Eye and Ophthalmic Surgery in 
general. 
Dr. Elliott having completed his extensive arrangements, isenabled to have sepa- 
rate apartments forthe different classes of patients who Visit his office. 
Dr. Westmacott, will be in attendance daily, (Sundays excepted,) and on Dr. Elliott’s 
patients during his absence. 
The poorto enter by the basement—they will be required to pay for medicines only, 
Artificial Eyes of a superior quality, prepared in Paris, (from accurate drawings,) 

















warrantedto resemble the natural eye in appearance and motion, thereby avoiding the 
possibility of detection. 


Office hours from 10 to 6 o’clock, daily. Augl-tf 





DR. BEALES has removed to No. 543 Broadway. 


pater May 8, 4t. 


URNISHED ROOMS To Let with Breakfast and Tea, also asnit of Rooms with | 
Parlor fronting on Broadway, enquire at 92 Cedar street. June 5,3t | 








URRAY’S FLUID MAGNESIA, Prepared under the immediate superintendence of 

the discoverer, SIR JAMES MURRAY.—Extract from the Medico Chirurgical Re- 

view, for April 1839, edited by Dr. James Johneon, Physician-extraordinary to the late 
King, &c. &c. :— , y 3 

** Pellucid Solution of Magnesia.—This very useful and elegant preparation we have 
been trying for some months, as an aperient Ant-Acid in Dy speptic complaints, attend- 
ed with Acidity and Constipation, and with very great benefit. It has the advantage 
over common Magnesia in being dissolved, and therefore not liable to accumulate in 
the bowels. It is decidedly superior to Soda or Potash, on account of its aperient 
quality, and of its having no tendency to reduction of flesh and strength, which the two | 
Carbonates above mentioned certainly tend to, when long continued and taken in con- | 
siderable quantities. We hope Sir James Murray, the discoverer of the process for | 
preparing this medicine, wiil take the trouble to make it more generally accessible to | 
the public in this metropolis, there being only one or two authorised agents here.” { 

The followimg official report of its merits is founded upon 20 years experience, by 
Comins, Inspector of Army Hospitals, communicated to the discoverer, Sir James 

urray :— 

i The Solution of Magnesia is found particularly beneficial as a pleasing sedative and 
aperient, in all cases of Irritation or Acidity of the Stomach, particularly during Preg- 
nancy, Febrile Complaints, Infantile Disorders or Sea Sickness. | 

“ An ounce or two of the Solution speedily removes Heartburn, Acid Eructations 
Sourness, irregular digestion of Females and Children. , Da 

“Inthe Army and Navy, it has been found to compose the Stomach in afew minutes 
after any excess or hard dnnking. ; 

“The Solution of itself is an agreeable aperient, but its laxative properties can be 
much augmented by taking with it, or directly after it, a tea-spoonful of the Acidulated 
Syrup. In this manner a very agreeable effervescent draught can be safely taken at any 
time during Fever or Thirst. : : 

“ The antiseptic qualities of this Solution, owing to the presence of so much C 
nic Acid, has been found very valuable in Putrid and other Fevers. As a lot on for 
the mouth, it sweetens the breath, and the Magnesia clears the teeth from tertar.. ' 

* For preventing the evolution or deposition of Uric Acid, in Gout or Grave}, the ef 
ficacy of the dissolved Magnesia was long since authenticated by Drs. M‘Donne ll and 


arbo- 


Richardson. 

“ The Solution has almost invariably succeeded in removing the Fits, Spasms, Head | 
aches and Gastric Coughs, to which delicate persons are subject from Acids and Crudi | 
ties of the Stomach and Bowels.” 

CAUTION—To insure the integrity and identity of the original and to prevent the 
imposition of deleterious { ited to the serious disappoint 
ment of the physician, and the deep injury of the patient, each bottle of ** Murray's | 
Fluid Magnesia” will bear on the label the name ‘“‘ James Murray, Physicianto the Lora | 
Lieutenant,” (in green ink.) 

_To be obtained from all respectable druggists in New York, hiladelphia, 
New Orleans, and throughout the United States. The trade supplied by the Pri prie- 
tur’s Agent H. T. CHAPMAN, 77 Fulton street, up stairs, 

May 22, l\teow 
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Deep as ocean my devotion, and its worship Eveleen ! 








True love never was erratic ; though with wings he hath not flown ; 


BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT. 

JOSEPH GILLOTT PEN MANUFACTURER TO THE QUEEN. 
‘a high character of these PENS has induced the attempt on the part of several 
makers, to practice a fraud, not only upon Mr. Gillott, but also on the public. An 
inferior article bearing the misspelled name, GILLOT, omitting the final T, is now in 
the market. The public can readily detect it by its unfinished appearance, as well as 
by the very common style in which it is put up. Observe that all the genuine are war- 
ranted in full on each pen, “ Joseph Gillott’s Patent,” or “ Joseph Gillott warranted,” 

and that each pacnet bears a fac-simile of his signature. 

HENRY JESSOP begs leave to inform the trade that he has removed from No. 109 
and 111 Beekman street, to No. 71 John street, corner of Gold street, where he will 
constantly keep on hand, a complete assortment of the above well known articles 
which will be offered on favorable terms. May 8, 





ALUABLE ESTATE FOR SALE AT HALIFAX, NOVA SCOTIA.—To be sold a 

Public Auction on the premises, on Wednesday, 23d June next—that valuable and 
— estate called Fort Ellis, late the property of Charles W. Tremain, Esq., de- 
ceased. 

This estate is situated on a navigable river called the Subenacadie, emptymg into 
the Bay of Fundy, and is thirty-eight miles from Halifax, on a level road—it contains 
one thousand acres of land, 147 acres of which is dyked marsh of the best quality, 
and 100 acres of upland under the plough, a great part of which isin a high state of 
cultivation. The late proprietor expended large sums in its improvement, it produced 
last year extensive crops of wheat, Oats, Barley, and potatoes. There is un the pre- 
mises a dwelling house, three large new and well constructed barus, a thrashing mill of 
four horse power, a screw for pressing hay, with stables and out-houses. It will be 
sold in three lots—the great marsh contains 63 acres, and will be sold with the home- 
stead. Itis an eligible situation for Ship building, and for shipping pioduce to St. John, 
New Brunswick. 

This property must be sold to close the estate of the late proprietor—a plan may be 
seen and particulars known upon application to Mr. John Tremain, Commission Mer- 
chant, No 55 John street, New York, o1 to Mr. Winkworih Tremain, Quebec, or to the 
subscriber at Halifax. LOUISA B. TREMAIN, 

Administratrix of Chs. W. Trem 

Halifax, Nova Scotia, 15th March, 1831.—May 1, eowt 23 June. 


BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL. 








Qu Mships of 1250 tons and 440 horse power, under contract with the Lords of the | 


Admiralty. 
ACADIA, commanded by Edward C. Miller. 
BRITANNIA, commanded by Richard B. Cleland. 
CALEDONIA, commanded by ——----—— 
COLUMBIA, commanded by C. IT. E. Judkins. 
Will sail from Boston and Liverpool, calling at Halifax as follows .— 









































From Boston, Halifax, Liverpool, 
Columbia, March I, March 3, —— 
Caledonia — —_—--— March 4, 
Britannia, March 16, March 18, —_ 
Acadia, _ March 19, 
Caledonia, April 1, April 3, sae 
Columbia, April 4, 
Acadia, April 17, April 19, 
Britannia, April 26, 
Columbia May 1, May 3, 
Caledonia, --— May 4, 
Britannia, May 16, May 18, ----— 
Acadia, —— May 19, 
Caledonia, Jane 1, June 3, 
Columbia, -— June 4, 
Acadia, June 16, June 18, _— 
Britannia, a —— June 19, 
Columbia, July 1, July 3, 
Caledonia, —— —_— — July 4, 
Britannia, July 17, July 19, — 
Acadia, —_-— July 20, 
Caledonia, Angust 1, August 3, —— 
Columbia, — August 4, 
Acadia, August 16, August 18, - 


Britannia —_—-- — 
Passage inoney $125 from Boston to Liverpool. 
From Boston to Halifax $20. 
These ships carry experienced Surgeons. 
The “ UNICORN ” plies between Pictou and Quebec in connection with this Line. 
0? For freight of Specie, orpassage, apply at 26 Broad st.to 
Feb27-tf BARCLAY & LIVINGSTON, 


STEAM BETWEEN NEW YORK AND BRISTOL. 


HE GREAT WESTERN, Lieutenant Hosken, R. N., commander, is intended te 
sail :— 


August 19. 


From Bristol! 


From New York 
Saturday 8th April, 1841, | 


Saturday, let May, 154], 
Saturday, i9th June, 
Saturday, 7th August, 
Saturday, 25th September, 


Thursday, 27th May, 
Wednesday, léth July, 
Wednesday, Ist September, 
Saturday, 23d October, 

The return passage will be ‘advertised later in the season. 

Rate of passage, in all parts of the ship, including wines, &c. $140. Stewarda fee, 

$5. The rate of postage is 25 cents per single sheet ; when heavy, $1 per ounce. 
For freight or passage or other information apply personally or by letter to 
Apr 21tf RICHARD IRVIN, 98 Front st. 


PACKETS FUR HAVKE. (Second Line.) 
4 ye Ships of this Line will lhereafterleave New York on 
16th of each mouth as follows : 


From New York From Havre 


Ist March, July and Nov. Oneida, J. Funk, master, 16th April, Aug.,and Dee 
ist April, Aug. and Dec. Baltimore, E. Funk, master, 16th May, Sept., and Jan 
ist May Sept. anc Jan. Utica,J.B Pell, master, 16th June,Oer nd Feb 

Ist Iune Oct.and Feb, Charles Carroll, W. Lee, master, 16th July, Nov ard Marc} 


The accommodations of these ships ae not surpassed, combining all that may be re- 
yuired for comfort. The price of Catun passage is $100 Passelgers willbe suy rec 
with every requisite, with the exception of wines and l 
these vessels will be forwarded 


liquors. Goods it ended for 
y the subscribers, free from any ¢« her than the expen- 
ses actually incurred on them 


For freightor passage, apply to 
BOYD & HINCKEN, Agents,No. ¥ Tontime Building, New York. 
BONNAFFE & Co., Agents, Havre 


4 





the Ist, anc Havre onthe 





True love ne’er was democratic ; he must always reign alone ; 
Could affection make election ; could my heart but choose its Queen, 
One girl alone should have the throne, and her sweet name is Eveleen. 





\ 7M. H. MAXWELL & JOHN H. MAGHER, Attornies and Counsellors at Law, No. 
| N 3 Nassau street,N.¥. William H. Maxwell is also commissioner for the States 
of Alabama, Georgia, Pennsylvania, Florida, New Jersey, New Hampshire, North and 
South Carolina, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Vermont, New York, &c. &c., with au- 
thority to take Acknowledgements of Deeds, Powers of Attorney. and all other instru- 
ments to be used or recorded in said States. Also, to take depositions to be used in the 
Courts of Massachusetts, Connecticut and New Hampshire. 
cp W.H. M. & J. H. M. will also examine witnesses, under commissions directed to 
| them with instructions, (post paid.) apritt 





NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 
Union Line—To sail from New York on the 8th, 16th, and 24th, and from Havre on 














| 
| 
| the ta: Sth and 24th of every month, as follows, viz : 
| Ships. Masters. Days of —— from New-}Days of Sailing from Havre 
ork. 
| Argo, iC. Anthony, jr March 8, July 8 Nov. f]April 24, Aug. 24, Dee. 24 
Francoisler, |Ainsworth, “ 4, “6, © NMivay 1, Sept. 3,Jan. 1 
Burguiudy, |D. Lines, et, * B.* Of «© Ss « 8 “* 8 
| Euneraia |Howe, April 8, Aug. 8,Dec. &§] “ 94, “ 24 % 9% 
| Rhone, \J. A. Wotton, os 4, * 6, “ iItiiune 1,Oct. 1, Feb. 1 
| Ville deLyon, |C. Stoddard, | “ 24, “ 24, “ Qa) “ fg « gow g 
| Albany, Watson, May 8, Sept. 8,Jan. §&| “ 24, “ 94, “ 9 
| Silvie DeGrasse,,\L Weiderhold'| ‘* 16, “ 16, “ Itfiuly i, Nov. 1, March 1 
| Lows Philippe. |J. Castoff, ~ 9. aoe a ae , = 
* Duch d’Orleans,'A. Richardson.jfune 8, Oct. 8, Feb. t] “ s “i © 
| Sully, |\WCThompsor} “ 16, “ 16, “ JeiAug. 1,Dec 1,April 1 
| lowa |W. W. Pell, eg * ® *  * 6 * & * § 


| These vessels are ail of the first class and ably commanded,with superior and elegant 

accommodations for passengers, comprising all that may be required for comfort and 
' convenience. 
| The priee of passage to Havre is fixed at $100 without wines,which will be furnished 
| by the Steward on board, when required, at reasonable prices. 

C. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad-st 

WM. WHITLOCK, Jr. 46 South-st 
| NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS 
This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will sue- 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punctually from New 
York and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 
27th, of every month throughout the year, viz:— 


Ships. Masters. |Daysof Sailing from New| Days of Sailing from 
| fork. London. 

| St. James, W.H Sebor, [Jan 1, May 1, Sept. 1/Feb. 17, June 17, Oct.17 
| Montreal, S. B. Griffing, | “ae 04 * © 8“, * 4.7 @ 
| Gladiator, T britton, a? SS. * “ 20 March7, July 7, Nov. 7 
| Mediator iJ. M.Chadwick,|/Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1; “ 17, “© 17, “ IF 
| Wellington, D Chadwick, | “* 16, “* 10, “ 10] * 9, “ Si, “= 
| Quebec F.H. Hebard, | “ 20, “ 90,  90/April 7, Aug. 7, Dec. 7 
| Philadelphia, |Hovey, March 1, July 1, Nov. 1) * 17, “ 17, I? 
Samson, Smith, Ss Be ae “ 40) “ Q7 - “ 


| Hendrick Hudson, E FE. Morgan, | “ 20, * 20, “ 


| ’ 27, 
20\May 7, Sept. 7, Jan. 7 
Ontario, = “17, 


H. Huttleston, April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1] “ 17, 
Toronto, R. Griswold, | = 6 ©*B “ 2 * &, .* oe 
| Westininster, G. Moore, “« 20, “ 20, “ 20/June 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 
iese ships are all of the first class, about 700 tons burthen, and are commanded by 
} able and experienced navigators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Stores, &c., 
|! are of the best description. The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $100, ontward,, 
| for each adult, and children half price, without wines and liquors of any description. 
| ither the captain nor owners of the se packets will be responsible for any letters, pare 
| cels, or packets, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. Apply 
| JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, or 
GRINNELL. MINTURN & Co 134 Frontst. 
| 


oF 


o 
° 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS.—NEW PLAN, 
The Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool, 
have arranged for their sailing from each port on the Ist, 7th, 13th, 19th and 25th of every 


! month; the shipsto succeed each other in the following order, viz :— - 
Ships. Captains. |Daysof Sailing from New| Days of Sailing from 
| York. Liverpool. 
Patrick Henry, |J.C. Delano, ‘July 7, Nov. 7, Mar. 7)Aug.25, Dec. 25, April 2% 
Virginian, |Higgins, a 13, ‘* 13)Sept 1, Jan. 1, May 1 
New York, we. © mh * ©. SRS oy SS oe 


| 

| Cambridge, |. Bursley, Dec. 1, April 1} “ 19, “ 19, “ 19 
| Independence, |Wortman, . 

} Sheffield, |F.P Allen, 


Roscius, J. Collins, ! “ 25, “ 25, a ae 
b Be 
fp «9, 


: | ‘ 7 “ 25, “ 25, “ @ 
“43, “ 18, “ 13)O0ct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1 

Oxford, J.Rathbone, | “19, “ 1, “ 19 “© 7 © 9 & 
Siddons, IN. B. Palmer,| “ 25, “ 25, wm £2 i e.F . 
| North America, |A. B. Lowber,|Sept. 1, Jan. 1, May 1} “ 19, “ 19, “ 19 
| 
| 

















Roscoe, |H. Huttleson,| “ 7; yy» © 2.9 & © & Fe 
S. Whiiney, | Thompson, ‘13, “* 13, “ I3\Nov 1, March 1, July ! 
Cr lt iy } us, { roppe r, “ i9, oe 19, “ 19 oe 7, A “ 
Sheridan, |Depeyster, ot. Pa Gahkte jhe “Va Sek 
South America, | Batley, Oct 1, Feb. 1, June 1) “ 19, “ 19, “ 19 
G. Washington, |A. Burrows, | “ 7, ‘“* 7, “ 7 % 96, “ 95, “ 9% 
United Staies, J. G. Fisher, “ 13, “ 13, “ 13)Dec. 1, April 1, Aug. 1 
England, BL.Weee, | SH © Mme YY UY Ue UF 
| Garrick, A.8.Palmer,| “2%, “ % “ oF “18 ¢ 18 * 
| Europe, A.C. Marshall,Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July 1) “ 19, “ 19, “ 19 
These ships are all of the first class, and ably commanded, with elogant accommoda- 
tione fi 


rpassengers, The price of passage from New York to Liverpool is fixed at $140, 
| and from Liverpool to New York at 35 enineas, including wines, stores, and bedding. 
Neither the captains nor owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters, par 
wes sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor, 
Agents for ships Oxford, North America, Europe, Columbus, South America, England 
S. Whitney. and Cambridge, GOODHUE & Co., or C. H MARSHALL, N. Y- 
BARING, BROTHERS & Co., Liverpool. 
s Patrick Henry, Virginian, Sheffield, and United States, 
ROBERT KERMIT, N.Y 
| T. & Il. SANDS & Co., Liverpool. 
| Agents for ships Shakspeare, SO Mg Roscoe. and Geo Washington, 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., 78 South-st, N. Y. 
WILDES, PICKERSGILL & Co., Rumford-st., Liverpoo. 
Acentefor shins Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan, an! Garrick, 
| : FE. K COLLINS & Co., New York 
| WM. & JAS. BROWN & Co., werpe 
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